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ciation, consisting of C. W. Parmenter, of the Cambridge Latin School, W. C. Collar, Headmaster of 
the Roxbury Latin School, and Byron Groce, of the Boston Latin School, have recently recommended 

a course of study for High Schools. Of the seventeen books recommended for the first two years, the REDUCED SIZE AND PRICE. 
following are published by HouGnron, MirFLin, & Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass., and will be 

sent to any teacher by mail, postpaid, at the following rates : I 


For a long time Teachers and School Boards have solicited us to get out an edition of these admi- 


FIRST YEAR. rable Maps, reduced in size so that they may be hung between the windows of ordinary school rooms with- 
‘Hawthorne’s Wonder Books.” * Longfellow’s Evangeline, Miles out obstructing the light. At length these requests have been complied with, and we have now ready the 
Wonder Book, in Riverside Literature Series, Standish, and some Shorter Poems.” full set of six maps, each about 44 feet square, and fac similes of the larger maps. They are beauties, bril- 
Nos. 17 and 18, each, 15 cents. Also in one vol- Evangeline, in Riverside Literature Series, liantly colored, varnished, and mounted in usual style on rollers, and will be soldat only S12 per 
ume, board covers, 40 cts. No. 1, paper covers, 15 cents. set of six Maps. 
Tangleweod Tales, (a second Wonder Book), Miles Standish, in: ‘ * ee 
in Riverside 22 aed 23, No. 2, paper iterature Series, WESTERN HEMISPHERE, - - - - 54 incher, $2.00 
aper covers, each, 15 cts. so in one volume, a 
40 The Children’s Hour and twenty other selec- EASTERN HEMISPHERE, = 2.00 
Wenders Beck and Tangiow Tales, Series, No. 11, pa- CEN 
in the Little Classic Edition of Hawthorne,each, sannmuininn pn ES SS UNITED STATES, MEXICO, and CENT, AMERICA, 2.00 
5 cents. “ ’ rs, 
Evangeline, Miles Standish, and Favorite SOUTH AMERICA and AFRICA, = 2.00 
orter oems, 6 9 
Snow - Bound, in Riverside Literature Series,| Autobiography. ASIA, with Palestine on enlarged scale, - “ 2.00 
No. 4, paper covers, 15 cents. In Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 19 and 20, 
Mabel Wartin and Other Poems, in River- paper covers, each, 15 cents. Also in one vol- The Hemispheres contain the most prominent features of Physical Geography. United States, on 
side Literature Series, No. 5, paper covers, 15c. ume, board covers, 40 cents. Western Hemisphere, is colored in separate States. The Map of U. 8. contains the principal British Proy- 
Whittier Leaflets, paper covers, 24 cents. **Cooper’s Spy,” 85 cents. inces and the States of Mexico and Central America colored separately. 
Snow-Bound, Tent on the Beach, aud + Scott's Ivanhoe,” 85 cents. It is believed these are the cheapest Maps before the public, and they will make an elegant display in 


Favorite Poems, Modern Classics, Volume any schoolroom. An edition on Spring Rollers is being prepared. 


Scotts Lady of the Lake,” 85 cents. 


4, 40 cents. 
oa” « THE LARGER SERIES (ABOUT SEVEN FEET SQUARE) CONTINUES TO BE PUBs« 
SECOND YEAR. LISHED AT $25 PER FULL SET. 
** Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address,”’ | ** Selections of Patrictic Poems of Whit- 
In kiverside Literature Series, No. 32, paper| tier.’? See Whittier’s Works described above. The undersigned are publishers of 
covers, 15 cents. 
Macaulay's ef Ancient Rome.” Som W. Melmes’s Hu Dr. Brooks’s unrivaled Mathematical Series. Harley’s Topics in U. S. History. 
ln Modern Classics, Vol. 26, 40 cts. In Riverside Literature Series, Number 6, pa- Westlake’s How to Write Letters, and Griffith’s School Philosophy. 
‘* Gray’s Elegy, Written in a Country per covers, 15 cents. Common School Literature. Montgomery’s splendid Series of Drawing Books 
Charchyard,” . Holmes Leaflets, paper covers, 24 cents. Dr. Lyte’s admirable Book-Keeping. for Industrial Art. 
In Muderu Classics, Vol. 17, 40 cents. Faverite Poems, etc. Modern Classics, Vol. 30 Sheppard’s Text Book of U. S. Constitution. &. &. &e. 
“Scott's Quentin Durward,” 8 cts. 40 cents. 


HRISTOPHER SOWE 


NOW READY. In Press. 


CYCLOP DI A FIRST Kindergarten) Essays |Child and Child Nature. 


Three Years. ON THE By the Baroness MARENHOLTZ VON BUELOW. 
EDUCATION. | System. Kindergarten 12mo, pp. 186, — $1.00. 


Childhood. | Autobiography of Froebel. 


ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


CONTRIBUTORS: B. PEREZ. 12mo, pp. 200, $1.00. THE Brest 12mo, pp. 280, $1.50 
Oscak BROWNING, 


PRACTICAL APPLICA- 


ARTHUR SIDGWICK, 
PRINCIPAL DONALDSON, Introduction by WomAN WRITER TION OF By Roger DE GuIMps. 
&c. JAMES SULLY. ON EDUCATION. | FROEBEL’S PRINCIPLES. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, . . . . . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Single and Double Entry, MESERVEY’S Single | Entry, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
B O O K ™ K E E Pp I N G 7 Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


If you are tired of broken-pointed and miserably 
sharpened lead pencils, and of machines that soil your fingers, fill your eyes and 
clothes with dust and dirt, tire your arms, and rack your nerves with a grinding 
noise, send $2.50 for one of Drxon’s Pencil Sharpeners. Then, if you don’t 
find it rapid and quiet in operation, strong and durable, free from dust and dirt, 
and the neatest and best you can buy for the money, why return it and receive 
your money back. Any child can easily operate it, and it cuts the wood and 
points the lead in a manner marvelously neat and accurate. We are confident 


it will please you, and pay you to give it a trial. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Manuf’ ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this pager. 


“Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


Section of Pointer showing the size of small end, c 


with Rubber Tip attached, 


Has ring attached torhandle, for suspending. 


PREVENTS NOISE, AND 
INJURY TO BLACKBOARDS, 
MAPS, AND CHARTS. 


Gifford’s Air-tight Ink Wel 


KEEPS IT FREE 
FROM DUST. 
Can be easily attached 
to any style of 
school desk. 


The most satisfactory Ink Well and Pointer now made. 
Already largely adopted and highly commended. 

e Special circular and prices to any address. 
Samples of either, postpaid, 25 cents each. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’| School Furnishers, 
508 Broadway, ALBANY, 


These goods are also largely handled by the owing 
well known School and ons be obtaine 
from dealers generally throughout the U. 8. : 

SCHOOL SUPPLY & PUB. CO., 36 Bond St., N. Y. 

J. L. HAMMETT, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 

W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
Je full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practicalcharacter. Every 


H WAINSLEY & MANUF'G CO. 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DovETAILED 


SCHOOL, 
FURNITURE. 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF'G CO. 


686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Post and Stockton 8ts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


lady should subscribe for it. Price, 50c.a year. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM W 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


xy LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. ~ 


(Mention this journal.) 
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Fiead and Tearn! 


So successful was our | 


into an ordinary pi 
he jar has been deposited 


1 Present to the Subscriber Guessing the Correct Number of Kernels, - - - - ~ . $9,900 


present to the Subseriber guessing nearest the correct number, « 


1 present to the Subscriber making the nex 
present to the Subscriber making the nex 
presenta to the 


3,139 Presents, - - 


—We make no charge for th or te old 
N O Cc H A R CG E well known THE A MERTOAN 


homes, we require each one answering this to become « 


cents in postage stamps or cash, which entitles you to one guest, or 50 cent wror months and send us 30 & 
which entitles you to two guesses or #1 for atwo years’ subscription, which entitles = 3 


The Jar Will be opened and grains of Rice counted April 


guess the correct number, then the one guessing nearest will 
000. Should two or more persons guess the correct number, then th y 
will reeeive the $2,000, and the next the $1,000, and so oan one whose guess is first received — 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE accompanied by 


> Club of Ten and €5.00, we will send two extra Subscriptions, Fora C 


ond five extra Subsecri 


paces. 48 J newest and choicest reading for every 
can home. The subscription price has been reduced to only 50 cents a year, whic 
= reading matter fer the money than almost any other publication in the United Stat wy eee ee eae 


DIAMOND RINGS AND WATCHES FOR a st of tutor 


DIAMOND RINGS to the FIRST ONE HUNDRED PERSONS SENDING US A LIST OF SURSC 
HAN ) IN CASH, and to the next B00 PERSONS WHO SEND US A LiST OF St BSCRIRE 

AND NOT LESS THAN @5, WE WILL GIVE AN ELEGANT GOLD PLATED STEM WINDI ATCH = 
We been long the it ought to be a sufficient guarantee tha 
agree. we are unknown to you, any bank. commercial] agency or bli orinN dy 
are. Money may be sent by Postal Note, Registered Letter. or P.O. Gries, Abdeense Will tell you who we = 


THE AMERIOAN HOMESTEAD, 74 & 76 Montgomery Street, Tersey City, N. J. 


NOT LESS THAN $10 


CUT THIS OUT AND SECURE A CLUB. IT WIL 


CASE? 
100 
DIAMOND s 
RINGS. 


. GIVEN FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. +}. GIVEN FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS, * 


Guess and Win? 


98.000 that we have decided to 
ake a still more liberal offer o 0,000 IN CASH, 800 
STEM-WINDING WATCHES and 100 DIAMOND , 
RINGS, TO BE GIVEN AWAY A 

A pint of ordinary rice, such as can be bought anywhere, 
has been placed in a pint (wine) measure even iull, then je 


m Company, and cannot be opened or counted till the expir os! 
m of this contest, Apri! 25th, 


THE BEST GUESSES AS 


THE FOLLOWING 8,189 PRESENTS WILT REBE 2 
GIVEN TO THE 8,189 SUBSCRIBERS MAKINGES = 
KERNELS OF KICE THE JAR CONTAINS = 


& Subscribers making next best guess 
10 presenta to the 10 Subscribers making next best 
20 presentatothe 20 Subscribers making next best guess, 25 each, 
50 presenta to the 50 Subscribers making next best guess 10 each . 
100 presentsatothe 100 Subscribers making next best guess, 6 each < 
presentstothe 500 Subscribers making next beat gues th, - 
2.250 preseyia to the 2,250 Subscribers making next best 


Each Subscriber is entitled to two gucsses, and the getter up of the Club Ia e 


f 
THE AMERICAN HOMESTEAD and best pubtt 


ast contest, when we gave away 


PRIL 25th, 1889. BS 


nt glass preserving jar and sealed, 
with the North River Safe Deposit 
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IF A BODY MEET A BODY 


the result is a collision, whether ‘‘coming thro’ the rye,” or not. Life is full of 
collisions. We are constantly colliding with somebody or something. If it 
isn’t with our neighbors it is with some dread disease that ‘*knocks us off the 
track” and perhaps disables us for life. Women especially it seems, have to 
bear the brunt of more collisions and afflictions than mankind. In all cases of 
nervousness, bearing-down sensations, tenderness, periodicy] pains, sick head- 
ache, congestion, inflammation, or ulceration and all ‘‘ female irregularities” and 
““weaknesses,” Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription comes to the rescue of women 
as no other medicine does. It is the only medicine for women, sold by drug- 
gists, under a positive guarantee, from the manufacturers, that it will give satis- 
faction in every case, or money paid for it will be refunded. See guarantee 
on bottle-wrapper. 


Copyright, 1888, by WORLD's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


PELLETS 


ve Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. 


Unequaled as a Liver Pill. Smallest, cheapest, easiest 
to take. One tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a Dose. Cures Sick Headache, 
Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and all 
derangements of the stomach and bowels. 25 cents a vial, by druggists. 


IS THE BEST 


Sharpens both 
MACHINE IN USE 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 


4 3 B GOULD & cook, 


8. S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 

178 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Lead and Slate Pencils. 
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Send for Circular. We will send m& 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 
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A TRIBUTE TO AN OLD TEACHER.* 


BY MARY GRAY MORRISON, 


The paths of faithful service rise 
Slow from a level land, 

And patient feet, in glad surprise, 
On Mounts of Vision stand. 


An honored woman stands to-day 
Above her fifty years ; 

Beyond our sight she looks away 
And far-off voices hears. 


The shouts of boys who gladly went 
To life more bold and wide 

When Van Buren was the President 
And Texas quite outside. 


Those merry lads who only guessed 
Where towns on maps might be, 

Oat in the dim, mysterious West 
Have learned geography. 


And some in their young manhood’s strength 
On Southern battles fell ; 

Trusty in life and death, at length 
They learned their lessons well. 


The girls who used her heart to fill 
Are scattered wide and far ; 

Happy or saddened, as God will, 
Their varied fortunes are. 


And she has seen the sad heads bow, 
Then lifted with a psalm, 

And eager eyes grown patient now, 
And restless lives grown calm. 


Tell us, O Looker from the height 
Of these long vanished years 

That the world stretched out before that sight 
A better world appears! 


Tell usethat arts which in one whole 
The severed lands can bind 

Have made the nations near in soul, 
Have made the hearts more kind. 


Tell us this country which has grown 
In peace and wealth and rest 

Has made the highest thoughts her own, 
The things which are the best! 


She whom we question has no fear, 
Her voice rings out in truth ; 

One who to children lived so near 
Can trust the nation’s youth. 


Around her pressed the childish stir, 
The childish, lisping tongue, 

And ever it must seem to her 
That all the world is young. 


Always with children girded round, 
As in those pictures old 

Where cherub heads, a bright background, 
The aspiring saints enfold. 


A faithful life, engirt with those 
Of whom the Kingdom is, 

Must feel the Land which no man knows 
Not very far from this; 


That Land, that unseen, unknown Land, 
Where children she taught here, 

Grown wise with Heaven, will take her hand 
When she, a child, draws near. 


Ah! she has seen awakening 
So many souls from sleep, 

It can but be an easy thing 
To trust the wider sweep, 


The greater goal of this strange life 
That toils and will not stay, 

But panting upward, in its strife 
Aspires and learns alway. 


And trust humanity will so 
Its wider functions take 
As simply as the circles grow 
Within a splendid lake. 


So steals that Life, with no amaze, 
As, when the first birds sing, 

We aay, ‘‘ I knew not winter days 
Had passed, and lo! the Spring!” 


* Read at the Semi-Centennial of Miss Catserine T. Simonds, of 
the Franklin School, Boston. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Rev. M. J. Savaae, Boston : I send my children to 
the public school as a matter of principle. 


E. C. Garpner, Schoolhouse Architect: — At the 
present time a cesspool to receive the waste from the 
water-closets of a schoolhouse is inexcusable. 


Supt. Jesse B. Tuayver, Wisconsin: There should 
be growth in public schools, an increasing power of adap- 
tation, a constant widening of the circle of influence and 
attractiveness. 


Supr. J. W. Patrerson, New Hampshire : Our polit- 
ical and social institutions, like our civilization, are 
founded upon Christian ethics, and it would be both dis- 
loyal and fatal to exclude the teaching of a divine mor- 
ality from the schools of a Christian commonwealth. 


Super. E. H. Lone, St. Lowis : The public schools can 
do more in the direction of fixing correct habits than can 
be done by other institutions, because these schools are 
removed from direct interference through misguided 
parental yieldings to the caprice of the child. e 


Surr. D. L. Minnesota: The public school 
must teach thoroughly the English language as the lan- 
guage of the country. This is the language of our busi- 
ness and social life. It is the language of our history, 
our laws, and the only vehicle of American ideas. Other 
languages are necessarily un-American,—not anti-Amer- 
ican,—carrying with them the traditions, associations, cus- 
toms, and national spirit of other governments and civili- 
zations; hence, if the youth of this country are to be 
Americans, they must think and speak in the language of 
America. 


SCHOOLBOYS’ HONOR. 


BY ADDIE MAY GREENE, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


An outrageous act of vandalism was committed in our 
town. When the teachers entered the high-school build- 
ing, one Monday morning, they found piles of rubbish in 
the halls, the piano broken and filled with water; two 
unabridged dictionaries quartered, encyclopedias and 
French dictionaries covered with ink, and a fine astro- 
nomical globe in fragments. Bits of Yagge’s physiological 
charts strewed the floors, and schoolbooks were cut to 
pieces or blocked out in squares. 

Our school board offered a reward of fifty dollars for a 
clue to the perpetrators, but the nearest approach to a clue 
was the statement of a high-school boy to the effect that 
he knew two girls who had seen two boys in the building 
on Sunday. 

“T won’t tell on ’em, if it turns out to be anybody I 
know,” said this honorable (?) fellow. 

This brings me to what I started to talk about,—the 
schoolboy’s idea of honor. It’s a puzzling thing. He’s 
too honest to cheat for himself at examinations, yet he 
does not hesitate to convey information in the form of a 
note or allow his neighbor to look on his paper long 
enough to get a balance in book-keeping or a valuable 
hint. He may be too honorable to copy trigonometry 
examples or Latin translations, yet sees not that it is dis- 
honorable to allow another fellow to copy from his work. 
His ideas of honor may be so false that he will grade the 
paper of another far above its real worth. The school- 
boy has an innate horror of being an informer. He will 
suffer much before he will do anything to get the boys 
and girls “down on him.” 

There is nothing more important in the teacher’s work 
than instilling into the mind right ideas of honor. Every- 
day incidents, historical examples, everything that will 
give an opportunity to show what real honor is, should 
be used. 

Vandalism begins with just such work as cutting desks, 
defacing school property maliciously, blotting and tearing 
books, and stuffing debris into unoceupied desks. This 


spirit is intensified by the license tolerated on April Fool's 
Day and Halloween, when gates are broken and valuable 
property destroyed. From this it is but a step to mob- 
ism. Pupils should be taught that books and all forms 
of school property are sacred ; that they have no right to 
invade their neighbor’s territory or even to mutilate their 


own property. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


BY E. N. D. HAMILTON, PARIS, FRANCE. 


“Art and industry in Germany,” says a well-known 
lover of art, “are now so closely combined that it is diffi- 
cult to mark their line of distinction.” If this is true of 
Germany it is even more distinctively true of France, and 
has been ever since Jean Gobelin founded his dyeing es- 
tablishment on the banks of the brook Biévre, 438 years 
ago, and Marie de Médicis founded her royal Manuface- 
ture de tapis de la Savonnerie. In both Germany and 
France an attention is paid to art industry which seems 
remarkable to an American examining their methods. 
The Germans are gifted to such a degree with that 
peculiar power of concentration, aptly termed by them 
Teutonic Begriff, or power of “grasping,’”’ that even 
from a meager idea they can produce admirable results. 
Give toa German a thoroughly comprehensive idea of 
what is to be done and he will do it with a patient, pains- 
taking industry, capable of producing the highest results. 
The Frenchman, on the other hand, is by nature and in- 
heritance the leader of the world in the fecundity of his 
resources and for the * Furer” with which he employs 
those resources. It is from him that many of the most 
progressive ideas in industry are derived. He works 
with a celerity and finesse always the same, whether it be 
in the manufacture of a new charcoal or in the excava- 
tion of an international canal, and employing methods 
wholly his own, which are well calculated in themselves 
to bring about good results, he succeeds in producing 
work at once the model and the despair of his neighbors. 

The industrial art schools of Europe partake essentially 
of these two leading characteristics, which, the better to 
distinguish them, I might call German and French. The 
first aims at the employment of all the resources of pa- 
tience and the education of those faculties which strengthen 
the power of application. The second aims at inspiring 
new methods and at provoking to greater activity the 
quicker and, perhaps, the higher faculties of perception, 
assimilation, and invention. The success of a century 
has justified the Germans in their method, and the mag- 
nificent Industrial School of Berlin, one of the finest in 
the world, is one result of their careful determination to 
leave no resource untried which may assist in raising to a 
more artistic basis the industries of their country. 

The near approaching universal exposition, which is 
inspiring every industry in France, and indeed in Europe, 
to renewed activity, is one example of the French method 
of industrial education. An incentive is offered for better 
work to every industry at once. The exhibitors are well 
aware that their work will be judged by a jury of special- 
ists, whoare the leading artists and art educators of France. 
There is thus necessitated an attention to artistic value and 
effect in the work offered for exhibition which will influ- 
ence all future work for a generation. The best results 
of every industry of every country are brought into com- 
petition, and that competition is at the home of the 
French, than whom no people is quicker to adopt an idea, 
or more capable of carrying it to the highest results. It 
is, therefore, well demonstrated in the minds of those who 
are engaged in the leading French industries that an 
industrial art education is essential to the highest success. 
The result of late years has been the establishment of 
many industrial art schools, at the head of which stands 
the Ecole Nationale des Arts Décoratifs, which is sup- 


ported by the government and which offers its instruction 
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free to artists and artisans alike. So comprehensive is 
the French scheme of industrial education that it does not 
stop at such a course of instruction as is elsewhere deemed 
satisfactory, but extends its scope to comprehend all 
branches of art, and to further this end, the government 
engages, as instructors, the first French sculptors, paint- 
ers, musicians, engravers, architects, and engineers. In 
the industrial schools thus constituted the artist and arti- 
san, sharing alike, are early taught that true success can 
only be obtained by both through a willingness on the 
part of each to assimilate his work to the work of the 
other. Otherwise what means the success of the Gobe- 
lin’s tapestry industry with its national school in connec- 
tion, where the artist and artisan are rendered wholly de- 
pendent upon each other; or of the Sevres porcelain 
manufactory, where the artist and artisan work turn 
about upon the same object; or of the great Parisian 
marble-cutting and bronze-casting establishments, the 
most celebrated in Europe, upon the artistic work of 
which the French sculptor is dependent for all hope of 
success 

Professor Springer, the eminent German historian of 
art, says, ‘‘ The intimate association of the artist and the 
art-handicraftsman, and the perfection to which the works 
of the latter are brought, form the most characteristic 
features of Parisian art.” The French have long recog- 
nized this necessity for a co-relationship of artist and art- 
isan more clearly and have profited by it more highly 
than any other people. And it is for this reason, more 
than for any other, that the art industries of France are 


to day the leading art industries of the world. 

When we turn to the study of the industries of other 
countries of Europe we find at work essentially the same 
clear perception of the interdependence of artist and arti- 
san as shownin the character of the national schools. Thus 
in England the South Kensington School is aimed especially 
to educatethe art workmen, who are compelled to prac- 
tice their studies in their daily work. The instructor of 
this school has done much to inspire a broader conception 
of art education in England, and to it can be traced much 
of that renewed interest which the Euglish are at present 
manifesting in art industries. 

The National School of Design, at Brussels, is a school 
which is almost universal in its scope. Every leading 
branch of industry is taught, and thorough courses of in- 
struction are offered in the fine arts. The school is, in 
reality, a combination of a technological department, a 
department of sciences, a department of fine arts, of ele- 
mentary drawing, and of the practical trades. There is 
in addition an extensive library, which contains many of 
the principal art industrial works, and in itself offers 
an almost inexhaustible source of instruction. 

The school at Antwerp is aimed more particularly at 
elementary instruction in the industries and contains the 
best cabinet of architectural models in Belgium. Here 
are afforded opportunities not only for study in the appli- 
cation of form but also for a thorough study of material, 
and especial attention is given to instruction in the com- 
position of metals, fabrics, oils, glues, cements, and build- 
ing materials. 

Frankfort, Pforzheim, and Cologne, possess strong 
schools, which are modeled, more or less closely, after the 
Royal School for Art Industry at Munich, in Bavaria, 
which grew out of an attempt upon the part of the Ger- 
mans to build up a school and a center of art industry 
which should combat the effect of the importation of 
French manufactures intoGermany. In 1850 the amount 
of these manufactures which were imported into Germany 
caused so great alarm among the Germans that the gov- 
ernment itself offered its assistance in the foundation of 
the present Munich Society of Industrial Art. 

The schools at Karlsruhe and Stuttgard are two well- 
known examples of the German method of art education 
which are destined to increase greatly in importance as 
their opportunities are enlarged. 

The Royal School of Industrial Art in Nuremburg is 
another Bavarian school which is only second in import- 
ance to the school at Munich. It is peculiarly successful 
in its method, the tendency of which is to make the school 
nothing if not thorough. 

The School of Industrial Arts at Geneva, which is a 
school of very recent date, was originally designed, as 
the first charter states, to be “a combination of the mu- 


is made through the present curriculum “to give @ com 


plete artistic education.” 

The famous schools of Turin, adopting more closely 
the French methods, aim at inspiring in the workmen 
the conscientious and creative spirit of the artist. To 
aid in this, the instruction is supplemented by offering to 
the workmen the study of the works of such artist workers 
as Andrea Sansovino, Stradivarius, and Benvenuto Cellini. 

To do more than merely to mention any one of these 
great schools, at present, is impossible, but in succeeding 
papers I shall attempt to follow out more closely the 
methods which obtain in the several countries which these 
schools represent, and I shall then be enabled to speak 
of each in detail with a view to finding in how far they 
coincide with or differ from each other in a satis- 
factory scheme of industrial art education. 


A RESTING WORLD. 


A TOPICAL METHOD OF TEACHING SCIENCE. 


BY W. S. JACKMAN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Life is essentially active. In countless ways, on every 
side, we see this activity displayed. But that there are 
times and seasons when the living world lies down 


‘* To sleep, perchance to dream,”’ 


is also true. Underthe snowy mantle of winter, very many 
of nature’s children betake themselves to repose. Of life in 
this condition, marvelous and full of interest as ever, pupils 
of city schools have no practical knowledge. In the depths 
of the country, even, this resting world is so securely hid 
that, were it not for the accident of a warm day, or the 
unlucky stroke of an axe or a pick, one could hardly have 
reason to suspect its existence. 
An aquarium in the laboratory supplied with running 
water has enabled our pupils to witness this term, with little 
trouble, the winter habits of some of the denizens of our 
streams. In early autumn it teemed with lively little 
creatures, some peaceful, content if they could but get 
the breath of life, others employing their leisure in the 
practice of horrid war. But by and bya change crept 
over them all. With the first frosts, one of the turtles, a 
sprawling little snapper, became discontented and restless. 
He expressed his uneasiness by crawling out of the aqua- 
rium and betaking himself to the most obscure corners of 
the room. Several times he stopped too near the steam 
heater and became so dry that his eyes were fast shut, 
and it required a thorough soaking to limber him up. 
Finally the hint was taken. Plainly enough he felt that 
it was time for an honest turtle to be in bed. He was 
therefore placed in a box of wet sand. He pushed his 
head up through the covering just once, with a look of 
gratitude,—gratitude, deny it who may,—as if he wished 
to say, “ Thank you, good night,” and slowly withdrew 

** Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’’ 

Another turtle, a speckled leathery-backed fellow, seems 
eontented in the sand at the bottom of the aquarium. 
He disappears for days, sometimes entirely, but occa- 
sionally betraying his whereabouts by thrusting the tip of 
his long pointed nose barely above the surface. Again, 
he will come forth and splash about for an hour or two, 
as though loth to give up the delights of summer. The 
turtles thus obeying their instincts as conscientiously, one 
would like to say, in the warm schoolroom as in the icy 
waters of their native stream, greatly interested and mys- 
tified the pupils. 
This observation therefore became the inspiration for 
a lesson on instinct. An “Instinct Day” was designated 
a week in advance, and all set about the observation of 
instinctive actions in the animals they had opportunity to 
study. The appointed time found the class “loaded” 
with notes, both amusing and instructive; and in this 
way, without visible effort, was the ground broken for 
them in a new field of thought. 
Then the crawfishes, mighty warriors, ceased pulling 
each other to pieces and betook themselves to the shel- 
tered nooks among the stones, there to grow again the 
legs and claws lost in the merciless combats of summer. 
Here is one, backed tail foremost into the mud ina 
flower pot; there lies another, snugly tucked away be- 
tween the valves of an empty mussel-shell. Hardly a 


nicipal school of art appliedgto industry.” An,\attempt 


crevice anywhere is there which, does not, contain, a 


“craw” apparently brooding over his wrongs, and in a 
most ill-natured manner resisting with his big claws the 
slightest intrusion. 

The little tadpoles, which, during the sultry days of 
September kept coming frantically to the surface and 
with the least possible gasp taking a fresh breath, which 
was sure to be squeezed out of them before they reached 
the bottom again, became more quiet. Their journeys to 
the top grew less frequent and finally ceased. Now, with 
their stone-colored bodies pressed closely to the sand, their 
little legs, the promise of next summer’s frog, lying use- 
lessly out behind, they seldom move unless they are 
frightened out of their nests by the rudely inquisitive 
nose of a passing minnow. 

One by one, the salamanders have wriggled themselves 
under the stones and out of sight. Lifting a stone will 
sometimes disclose four or five of them huddled together 
in their winter’s bed. The snails, however, as though re- 
joicing in the departure of their many enemies, still sail 
shell downward, over the water, or drag their cumbrous 
bodies across the smooth glass sides. But many of these 
may also be found in the tiny caverns at the bottom. 

The leeches, delighted at the strange prolongation of 
their summer, still continue to wave their streamer-like 
bodies out fromthe sides. ‘The minnows dart about swiftly 
as ever, as though keeping watch over the sleepers be- 
neath; while pendant from submerged stems and swarm- 
ing among rootlets, are myriads of the microscopic world, 
which seem to know no moment’s inactivity. 

The members of our turbulent little world have thus 
disposed themselves for rest. From their sleep comes 
a suggestion. “Hibernation Day” is appointed, and 
we shall consider this interesting feature of dormant life. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


BY ALBERT G. .BOYDEN, A. M., 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THOROUGH EXAMINATION OF THE PUPIL. 


Systematic and thorough examination upon every lesson 
is necessary as a stimulus to the class. 

A pupil who knows he must be ready for a thorough 
examination, by a faithful teacher, upon the whole lesson, 
or fail, has therein a strong incentive to close attention 
when the lesson is taught, and to the faithful study of it 
afterwards. 

Such examination is necessary as a guide to the teacher. 
Without it, he cannot know that the pupib has the knowl- 
edge of the subject-matter of the lesson, and that he is 
following the true order and method of study, and he 
cannot be prepared to take the class intelligently into the 
next lesson. 

This examination is most useful for its moral effect 
upon the character of the pupil. Human nature does 
nothing without a stimulus. 

When one knows that he must give account of himself, 
for what he does or fails to do, he is strongly moved to 
prepare to render a good account. If he does not pre- 
pare, it is because he resists the prompting of his better 
nature. No man works continuously up to the measure 
of his ability without a strong motive; much less a child, 
who is not established in the habit of faithful work. 
Faithfulness is a cardinal virtue. The teacher should 
most assiduously cultivate it in the pupil through all his 
school life. 

Cicero says: “ Nothing is more noble, nothing is more 
venerable, than fidelity. Faithfulness and truth are the 
most sacred excellences and endowments of the human 
mind.” 

The teacher should hold definitely in mind the scope of 
It should cover the ground of the teach- 
ing without going beyond it, exacting of the pupil only 
what rightfully comes within the range of the subject- 
matter assigned for study. 

It should require the pupil to know, not only the 
thoughts of the lesson, but the thoughts arranged in the 
natural and logical order. To know this order is as im- 
portant as to know the thoughts. Requiring this order to 
be definitely followed in the examination will secure its 
study in the preparation of the lesson. 

The examination should require the pupil to know and 


the examination. 


“Copyright, 1887. 
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be able’to state‘ the method of his study. To know this 
method is quite as necessary as to know the thoughts and 
their order. Pupils on the playground tell one another 
not only the fact that they do a thing, but how they do it. 
Why should not they do the same with their thinking in 
the classroom? The three ends sought for the pupil,— 
namely, knowledge, the true method of study, and right 
mental training,—will not be secured to him unless the 
teacher requires him to work for them as definitely in the 
examination as in the first teaching of the lesson. 

Teachers often say, “ I have not time for such thorough 
work, either in teaching or in examination.” If the 
teacher prepares himself thoroughly for this work, takes 
time at the outset to get his class well started in this way. 
and then keeps it up steadily, he finds his pupils not only 
acquiring more knowledge in the time he has to spend with 
them than by any other course, but the true order and 
method of study, in addition to the knowledge, and all the 
work of the school is done with vastly more satisfaction 
by both pupils and teacher. 

The method of the ,xamination is determined by the 
three ends sought for the pupil. It should be definitely 
indicated to the class in the assignment of the lesson, so 
that the pupil may know what will be required of him, 
and prepare himself accordingly, and the method indi- 
cated should be definitely followed in the examination. 
The teacher’s function in examination, as in the direct 
teaching, is to stimulate and direct the pupil to right 
activity. 

We notice, first, examination by presentation, in which 
the pupils present the lesson to the class, the subject, the 
outline, and the successive thoughts of the lesson. In the 
presentation of the successive thoughts, each pupil, as he 
is called, comes before the class, standing at the black- 
board by the table, and talks to the class, using the board 
and such apparatus as is needed to illustrate the thought, 
and noting briefly the points made on the board. He is not 
simply reciting the words of the lesson, but presenting the 
thoughts in such a way as to make them plain to the class. 

After the presentation of a topic by the pupil, additions 
to the subject-matter should be made by the pupils and by 
the teacher, if need be; and criticism of the presentation, 
in matter and manner, should be made by the pupils and 
teacher. 

The advantages of examination by presentation are 
many. The pupil must know the subject-matter, the 
order of thought, and the method of procedure, or fail in 
his presentation. He has no help from classmates or 
teacher. Success affords him great satisfaction, and fail- 
It requires of 
Farther, it requires the 
pupil to look the class in the eye, to think on his feet, to 
talk to an audience, to handle apparatus skillfully, thus 
making him self-reliant and cultivating his power of ex- 


ure produces corresponding depression. 
the pupil thorough preparation. 


pression. 

Having the pupils make additions to the subject-matter 
gives each one opportunity to use the knowledge he has 
acquired beyond what the others have, and encourages each 
one to seek and contribute general information. The 
criticism by the class gives the pupil the measure of him- 
self, and of his classmates, and prepares him for life out- 
side the classroom. 

The teacher has opportunity to see the individuality of 
the pupil, the bent of his mind, and learns how to adapt 
his teaching to the needs of each member of the class. 

We notice, second, examination by teaching, in which 
the pupils teach the class the different parts of the lesson, 
in imitation of the teacher, with criticism of the work by 
the pupils and the teacher. This may be done when the 
teacher has the class in good training. In addition to the 
advantages secured by presentation, it secures close atten- 
tion to the method of teaching and study, gives skill in 
asking questions, in dealing with answers, and in observ- 
ing closely the action of other minds. Such examination 
is of the highest value. 

We notice, third, examination by questioning the class. 
After the presentation, or teaching, by the pupil, the 
teacher should thoroughly question the class upon all the 
important points of the lesson, the order, and the method. 
Examination by questioning should be pertinent, search- 
ing, varied, genial, should not help the pupil to the answer, 
and should keep the whole class on the alert. Its object 


is to find what each pupil knows about the lesson, and how 
well he can use what he knows. 


Every pupil should be questioned ; the question should 
be put before naming the one who is to answer; the 
pupils should be called promiscuously, and each one often 
enough to hold his attention continuously. 

The teacher should give very careful attention to the 
answers, requiring the pupil to answer simply and directly 
just the question he puts. Pupils often give in answer- 
ing something suggested to them by the question instead 
of giving a direct answer. This should not be accepted. 
The first requisite of a good answer is that it shows 
thoughtfulness ; the second is that it is a complete state- 
ment. Fragmentary answers show fragmentary thinking 
and an indolent state of the mind. Imperfect answers 
should never be accepted as good. Answers should be 
received in a spirit which will put the pupil at ease and 
encourage him to answer freely. Credit should be given 
for what is good, and the defects in the answer should be 
clearly and promptly indicated. If the teacher handles 
the answer with tact, and in a genial spirit, the pupil 
will cheerfully accept close correction. 

We notice, fourth, examination by written answers. 
The questions prepared for this purpose should be such as 
require the application of what has been taught,—not 
mere statements of facts, or of definitions; these can be 
better obtained orally. These examinations should be 
given only occasionally, and the papers written should be 
carefully examined by the teacher, and the answers dealt 
with after the manner indicated for oral answers. 

The examination of written answers is tiresome, and 
should never be done to such an extent as to diminish the 
teacher’s freshness for his classroom work. Neither 
should the examination be so conducted as to have the 
pupils feel that it is the test of the term. It is the exam- 
ination on their ability to express what they know in writ- 
ing. To remove this nervousness of the pupil concerning 
examination by written answers, the expression of some 
part of his thinking in writing should be required every 
day, that he may become accustomed to writing his 
thoughts. 

Spending several days near the close of the term or the 
year in written examinations upon the whole work is pro- 
ductive of great injury ; it is ill-timed and unjust, because 
pupils and teacher, wearied by the work of the term, are 
in no condition for such a severe strain upon their nervous 
energy. Thoroughness in the daily teaching and exami- 
nation makes it wholly unnecessary. : 

We notice, fifth, examination by new objective exercises, 
—new exercises, in laboratory and science work, similar 
to those which have been studied, and requiring the appli- 
cation of what has been learned, should be given as a 
test of the pupil’s knowledge, and his grasp of the method 
he has been using. This form of examination may be 
used to great advantage in experimental work, and in the 
study of minerals, plants. and animals. ‘Thorough teach- 
ing and examination every day is of the highest impor- 
tance, because it forms the habit of faithfulness in daily 
duties. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


The books tell us that “hegira”’ is to be pronounced 
he-ji'-ra rather than héj-i-ra, and yet, right by the side of 
this statement they give us the Arabic 
forms, hidjrat, hidjrah, and sometimes, 
hejra, hijra. If the word is to be treated asa foreigner, 
why prefer to accent the interloping syllable’ If it is to 
pass as English, why should not we follow our usual plan 
of throwing toward the beginning of a word the stress 
whose place is uncertain, and, by thus doing, make the 
superfluous syllable less conspicuous ? In modern writers 
on oriental life we find one or another of the two-syllable 
forms much oftener than our overstretched three-syllable 


Hegira. 


word. 
“Inquirer” has done just what the writer of this arti- 


cle was wishing for. He has called attention to some of 
the losses and gains, or gatherings, of En- 


The English glish speech. We are dropping many of 


that starts 


little too mueh like its oppposite, “ timorous,”’ but its mean- 
ing is easily caught from the still surviving “ temerity.” 
“ Cavort”’ has a good ancestry, aud seems to have settled 
among us. ‘ Gow-boy” will stay as long as the half-wild 
herdsman of the plains and hills shall be needed. Both 
these frontier words where used in the JOURNAL, were 
carefully placed in “ ” to indicate that they were intro. 
duced as words outside the staidness of unquestioned 
English. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Stray EpuUCATIONAL ITEMS OF THE SISTER CITIES, — AN- 
OTHER GREAT GIFT FROM MR, MARQUAND. — Musto. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.| 
New York, Jan. 24, 1889. 

One of the important factors in the recent disclosures to the 
public of the physical conditions of some of our public schools, has 
been a society of philanthropic women known as the Health Pro- 
tective Association. They have issued pamphlets, spoken in vari- 
ous assemblies, and done all in their power to bring before the 
public and those in authority a realization of the state of things in 
some of our schools for the past year or two, and perhaps longer, 
and the Board of Education has recently acknowledged their in- 
terest in the direction of its own investigation. But it seems that 
they have not yet exhausted the unhappy field of their labors. 
Within the Jast fortnight they have found the shocking spectacle in 
a small room, in No. 7 on Christie street, of sixty little girls crowded 
together on long benches, with slates and books on their laps, un- 
avoidably shadowed by their own little bending figures, studying 
by gas-light, — all day, and in hot and cold weather, — which was 
so dim that the copies on the blackboard were scarcely legible to 
them! Up stairs, in the same building, were found one hundred 
and eighty pupils in a long, narrow room, with low wooden screens 
separating four different classes from each other, four teachers on 
high stools in a passage too narrow for them to have desks, — all 
studying by gas-light, and with ventilators admitting the air of the 
closely surrounding tenement houses! 

In the old No. 20, where school has been held since 1825, was 
found a damp little yard, bounded bya stable on one side and 
closets on the other, used daily in connection with a large room, 
which had been abandoned asa study-room on account of sewer 
gas, for the children’s recesses ! 

Must this go on until the completion of all those new buildings, 
some of the plans of which have not yet been drawn? Very truly, 
ample provision is being made as fast as possible, but can no better 
places be hired, no amelioration of the evil be made until all that 
brick and mortar is actually reared ? 

* 7 * 

The free evening lectures which the School Commissioners have 
provided in the so-called Workingman’s Course, delivered twice a 
week in the ward schools, are mainly on scientific subjects, and 
nearly all the Jecturers thus far selected are well-known men of 
science, professors and doctors, who will treat their (hemes so as to 
make them both popular and instructive. 

* 

The fact that there are no women on the Brooklyn Board of 
Education does not, as most people think, lie altogether at the 
mayor's door. The petitions for this innovation were so heavily 
endorsed that Mayor Chapin felt compelled to notice them, and 
after conferring with the Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs and Post- 
master Hendrix, president of the Board of Education, he offered 
an appointment to the wife of Mr. J. S. T. Stranahan, a highly 
esteemed woman, whose husband is one of the foremost citizens of 
our sister city. Her name was one of those submitted by the com- 
mittee of ladies who waited on the mayor, and she was selected as 
a woman of cultivation and business ability, who had formerly been 
a teacher. But Mrs. Stranahan refused; she was too busy, she 
said; and it is also known that she shrank from the publicity of the 
office. Brooklyn women announce that they are not discouraged, 
and will renew the siege when the time comes for the next appoint- 
ments. 

* * 

Mr. Henry G. Marquand has made a new gift to the Metropolitan 
Museum, which is one of the most notable public benefactions in 
the history of the city. He has presented, without conditions, his 
superb collection of paintings by old masters, including a beauti- 
fully painted and characteristic Rembrandt, two excellent portraits 
by Vandyke, two by Valasquez, two fine and strikingly different 
examples of Franz Hals, a Gainsborough, two Rubens, and twenty- 
five others of high merit. They have been on exhibition in one of 
the new galleries for nearly a month; and Mr. Marquand said, in 
his letter offeriug the pictures to the trustees, that, on seeing how 
much they were appreciated by the public, he wished to have them 
where they would be the most accessible to everybody. A picture 
dealer said a few days ago, “ The real value of the gift will bard!y 
be appreciated except by the few who know these works and the 
pains and patience which Mr. Marquand has used in securing them. 
In money value the paintings are estimated at upward of half a 
million of dollars, and one of the trustees of the Museum sets their 
price as high as $700,000. It is a princely gift, and few of the 
princes of the Old World could show a richer collection of treas- 
ures in their galleries.’’ 

* * * 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra is simply adding to its already 
great popularity in New York with every concert this year. The 
second of the series was a purely orchestral program, with no solo 
artists, of four exquisite compositions,—a Hadyn-Moskowski sym- 
phony, a Suite by three of Brahm’s charming Hungarian Dances, 
and Listz’s symphonic poem of ‘' Tasso.’’ Glad to give my opia- 
ion through a louder voice, I quote the critic, Mr. Kroebill, who 
said; ‘‘ The concert was from beginning to end a season of sincerest 
and most delicious enjoyment. For the discriminating sense whieh 
prompted Mr. Gericke to omit all rolo performers, the audience 
was particularly beholden to him. Only a solo artist of the keenest 
intuitions and most delicate sympathy with Mr. Gericke would 
have fitted into such a concert, which was the finest exemplification 
that we have yet had of the methods and taste of that splendid con- 


the forceful words of our near ancestors. 
‘‘Temerous,”’ verminly,” beslime,” are 


questions. 


ductor. The performance cf the sunny and beantiful Hadyn sym- 
phony was flawless, the body of tone given out by the band being 
entrancingly lovely, andthe balance between the parts an illustra- 
tion of what fine fruits can follow affectionate study and careful 


words that have done good service. They are antiques to 


people who love history a bit, but antiquated to the easy- 
going lovers of the merely current, ‘“ Temerous ” looks 4 


training. There was a benediction in every measure of the even- 
ing’s music. The next concert will be given on the evening of 
February 12, HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


HOW THEY READ IN CHELSEA. 


(EDITORIAL. 

[We record only what we saw in a half-day’s visit to the primary 
schools of the city of Chelsea, E. H. Davis, superintendent. All 
of this any one may see who will visit these schools with his eyes 
open. | 

The class is divided intogroups of tenor twelve. They 
enter in April and September, and are of different de- 
grees of maturity and experience when they come, and 
so far as possible they are grouped according to their 
ability to work together. The most advanced group usu- 
ally gains upon the lowest group about one month in four, 
I should judge by my tests of both extremes. There is 
very little difference in their activity, interest or expres- 
sion. 

It is the work of the first four days to get them to talk 
freely and heartily. A child is given a horse,—a horse 
in riding equipage,—a hair-covered toy about six inches 
long. The teacher asks the questions and changes the 
location of the toy until they say in the first day of two 
lessons of fifteen minutes each, with good expression and 
much animation : 


I have the horse. 
You have the horse. 
We have the horse. 


They have the horse. 
He has the horse. 
She has the horse, 
At the second lesson a similar toy cow and cat are 
used and similar statements are made freely about them. 
The second day, by appropriate questions and use of 
objects, they will talk with great fluency, using these 
statements : 


It is my horse. 
It is your horse. 
It is Ais horse. 


It is her horse, 
It is our horse. 
It is their horse. 


They will also say the same about the cat, cow, or | ¥ 
swim, and papa. 


other toy. 
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day. Here is the art with which they do it. 


He, she, we, our, this, that. aa 

One, two, three, four, five, good, bad, old, new, white, black, 
gray, right, left, bushy. 

Here, there, where, fast, very, too, now, ever, and, on, 


for, with. 
The fourth month they add to their vocabulary 85 


words: 

Tree, leaves, grass, hay, fish, boat, water, book, slate, desk, 
chair, floor, pencil, school, teacher, lady, gentleman, papa, mamma, 
flower, garden, day, night, bed, morning, evening, Christmas. 
Santa Claus, present. 

Be, saw, grow, get, make, row, swim, read, write, go, say, thank, 
please, love, buy, give, gave, should, bring. 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, green, yellow, brown, large, small, 
dark, bright, polite. 

Us, your, his, her, him, they, their. 
Yes sir, yes ma’am, no sir, no ma’am, why, when, well, at, up, 


of, to, 


O, if, always. 

The fifth month they add to their vocabulary 80 words : 
Brother, sister, baby, house, barn, home, yard, street, summer, 
winter, snow, ice, pond, hill, sled, sleigh, skates, mittens, hood, 
fire, stove, wood, coal, sun, moon, star, sky, rain, wheel, wagon, 
clock, time, o’clock. 

Feet, try, help, let, live, slide, coast, ride, wear, shines, laugh, 
fall, fell, could, burn, tick. 

Warm, cold, pleasant, round, hard, soft, sick, happy, beautiful. 
young, kind, cross, clear, blue, glad, great, long, some, any. 

Who, whose, those, these, what. 

By, down, into, out, over, much, how. 

Much is made of emphasis from the beginning, in 
order to develop expression. The emphasis is taught by 
merely asking questions. Here is one sentence that they 
emphasized admirably : 

I will read the book. 


I will read the book. 
I will read the book. 


They ordinarily teach from four to eight new words a 
The new 


ords taught in one lesson that I heard were boat, fish, 
These were the sentences written, and 


The third day in a similar way they observe all about|the connection gave them the word instantly : 


several toy animals, and talk freely as they touch the parts 
of the animal. 


The cow has two nostri/s, 
The cow has four feet, etc. 


The cow has two horns. 
The cow has two eyes. 
The cow has two ears. 
The fourth day, in a similar way, they are led to tell 
all about what these animals do or can do. 


The cat b’tes. 
The cat scratches, ete. 


The cat eats meat. 
The cat can play. 
The cat runs. 

By the fifth day they are wide awake, thoroughly at 
home in their talk, and ready for reading from the board 
what the teacher writes in script. 

Returning to the talk of the first day the teacher asks 


The fish can swim in the water. 
My papa has a new boat. 


The boat is on the water. 
A fish is in the water. 


Another device for testing their ability to read is 


to write questions upon the board for them to answer, 
such as : 


Has the horse two eyes ? 

Has the cat feathers ? 

Do you see the bright eyes of the girl ? 
Spelling is early taught: At first only the simplest 
words are spelled, then the more difficult, until finally the 
spelling of all words is learned; then the words that 
trouble them are frequently spelled. One of the early 
tests is to leave out a letter from a word in writing to see 
if they detect it. ‘They then tell what the matter is with 


what a child has, and he says “ I have a horse,” and she|the word, and then how to spell it. 


writes it upon the board, and merely says “ I have written 
what Nellie said,” and each child reads it in turn. 

She then gives the other children other toys, and one 
says, ‘I have a cow,” another “I have a cat,” and she 


Hye you a brother ? 
Have you a bother ? 
Have you a hrse ? 


At the beginning of the fifth or sixth month, according 


writes each statement under the last, and thcy all read|to the advancement of the group, they are given books. 


each. Then to make sure that they discriminate sharply 


she asks each child to point to what each other child said. |seript to print. 


r 


Chere is literally no trouble whatever in passing from the 
I happened to be there in the middle of 


Looking at what Susie holds in her hand the child points|the fifth month, before the lower group had taken the 
to the statement about the dog or cat, as the case may | book, and I was astonished to see that they read print as 


be. The teacher then changes the toys around, and has|reliably as they read script. 


them tell which statement is theirs now. 

After a little they have learned to know eat, dog, cow, 
horse, etc., apart. 
“*T,” and which is “have.” 


It merely took a little 


longer, and only a trifle longer, to grasp it. 


The rules universally observed in reading were these : 


Then she has them tell which word is| All reading is to be sight reading. Never allow a child 
She soon comes to have them |to read hesitatingly. 


Read but one sentence at a time. 


give expression through emphasis by asking, “* Whohasthe|The entire class is to look at the sentence, remember it, 


horse?” ‘* Jhave the horse,” is the answer. 
have you?” 
Each primary school is supplied with twenty-four ob- 


“T have a horse.” 


“What | lower the book by the side, and speak it with expression. 


The same with the next sentence. I heard the most ad- 
vanced group that had been in school five and a half 


jects, and in eight weeks they know perfectly these fifty|months, and had been reading nearly four weeks, and 


words : 


Horse, cow, dog, cat, doll, fan, mug, cup, saucer, hen, egg, nest, 
bird, box, bell, top, bell, bat, sheep, axe, apple, basket, pitcher. 

Have, see, has, is, put, may, can, will, run, bits. 

A, an, the, red, fat, big, little, pretty. 

I, it, my, me, you. 

Yes, no, not, in. 

The third month they have added to their vocabulary 
these words : 

Man, boy, girl, lamb, fox, tail, fur, feathers, wool, ear, eye, nose, 
mouth, head, hair, face, hand, feet, nut, squirrel, kitten, chicken, 
rabbit. 

Do, did, are, was, fly, lay, play, ride, hit, like, spin, eat, smell, 


they had read forty pages in each of three First Readers. 
They were given a new First Reader, one they had never 
seen, and took a piece well over in the book where many 
of the words were new to them, and they “ caught on” to 
them every time through the connection and their estimate 
by the eye. For instance, “trap” was a new word, 
but the sentence was, “ The rat was caught in a trap,” 
and, of course, it gave them no trouble. Here are sam- 
ples of the emphasis of sentences they had never seen 
before : 


** John, would you like to earn some money ?”’ 
‘* Yes, father, [ wou/d like to earn money.”’ 


hear, wash, comb, jump, catch, 


“ Here, Rover! Here, Rover! Where are you ?”” 


Beginning in the fifth month of the school year, the 
class reads the first half of fifteen First Readers. The 
second year they read the latter half of those fifteen 
books, and read also other things. In the third year they 
read many Third Readers. 

I regret that so much space has been given to the read- 
ing that I cannot refer to the language and number work. 
Reading has evidently been developed most thoroughly, 
although the language and number work is most attractive. 

Supt. E. H. Davis is known as one of the most thor- 
oughly equipped men in the state, and has given his ener- 
gies to developing phenomenally good work, both in 
Woburn and Chelsea, and the parents are to be congratu- 
lated upon the results which his work shows. 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(VIILI.) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 


Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS — SUGGESTIONS WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO THE EXECUTION OF THE PLAN 
PROPOSED (CONTINUED), 


10 (continued). Conversation, ete.—Another helpful 
element in language lessons is conversation in Latin. 
The writer advocates it, not that it is desirable in 
itself, but as a means for leading pupils readily to 
grasp larger wholes, — phrases, and even whole sen- 
tences,—and also as a means of bringing pupils more 
fully into the spirit of the language. Near the end of his 
classical course he was a member of two or three classes 
where Latin was spoken almost exclusively. The prac 

tical use of Latin in discussion, conversation, and trans- 
lation, he thinks, put new life into the language and led 
him more fully into its spirit; so he is the more confident 
in recommending it now, believing it will accomplish 
useful results in a beginning class. Conversation may be 
easily carried on with reference to sentences, passages, 
and stories translated, and to topics of general interest, or 
by asking questions on forms, etc.* It should be begun 
very early, in almost the first lesson, as indicated in a 
previous article. Looking toward the same end, also, the 
teacher may tell some story in simple Latin, or may 
repeat in slightly different words something that has been 
read, or may give a brief talk in Latin on some subject 
in which the pupils are interested; or again, one pupil 
may read a portion of the Latin studied for the day while 
the rest close their books and try to follow the thought in 
the original. In these ways the pupil may be taught to 
use the language. Some attention has been given to the 
subject in books recently published ;+ but to compass the 
variety of work suggested and to give in this line exercises 
which shall involve the selected vocabulary used by the 
pupils, some independent work may be required of the 
teacher, and it will be an advantage if he is obliged to 
cut loose from the old anchors and throw himself into the 
new work; no teacher who is qualified to teach the lan- 
guage will find much difficulty in doing, at least, some of 
it; conversation will be found particularly easy. These 
plans, I think, will result in securing greater interest in 
the subject and greater confidence in the teacher than 
would be the case if a textbook were followed exclusively. 
But care should be taken to have the work simple enough 
to meet the requirements of the class at different times, 
and at the same éime of a character to stimulate its inter- 
est and courage. 

11. While pupils are gaining a practical knowledge of 
forms and of the language, a careful teacher will be grad- 
ually leading them to detect the relation of forms to each 
other, so that at the end of the series of language lessons 
a review may be made in which the whole scheme of 
forms as built up by stems may be easily shown and 
become an object of drill. Then a pupil is well prepared 
for the study of words, but for a general class, only as 
much of such work should be entered on as will be of 
decided practical value in translation or in understanding 
English words. The “finer” points may be postponed 
and then taken up gradually, or may be omitted altogether, 
if thought best. 


S, etc,” are to ound in Vol, IY., No. 7, of Latime et Graece, 
edited by Edgar 8, Shumway, New Brunswick, N. J. 


| See Dodge’s helpful book of Colloquia, just published by Heath & 
Sine a sq and Daniell’s Latin Book for Beginners, published by 
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Jan. 31, 1889. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


Mr. Binford’s second article I read with interest, hoping that he 
would unfold his positive theory with proof instead of making asser- 
tion and denial. I should deem the reference made by Mr. Perkins 
to the masterly statement of Crosby sufficient to meet any ordinary 
need. The objection, however, is against grammars, and the proof 
demanded must transcend authority. 

I will endeavor to prove the ‘‘ fact’’ which Mr. Binford contends 
is “‘ false’’; viz., that both accusatives after verbs of naming are 
objects, by argament drawn from what he admits; viz , that teach 
adwits a double object. 

To open the way for the application of a test it may be said : 

1. All verbs which can take an object must take an effected 
object either expressed or implied. This may occur with,— 

a. Verbs purely effective. God created the world, 

b. Verbs (apparently) purely affective. J strike the horse. Here 
the effect is struck-horse, a new creation, as both horse and driver 
testify. 

c. Verbs affective and effective. I teach the boy musie. It is 
important to observe that even such verbs may be regarded as 
purely effective. I effect boy-taught music, a boy musician. 

2. All verbs in governing two objects are effective and affective. 
If both accusatives are of the same kind they are in apposition. 

Let us now compare verbs of teaching with verbs of naming, apply- 
ing a test in the two ways suggested above (c). 

Consider the object in the sentences, I teach Alexander; I see, 
elect, name Alexander. The object is not foreshadowed by the 
verb, it does not explain it. One object answers for all. 

In the sentences, J teach music, I elect consuls, I name Ged, the 
object is foreshadowed. The verb diecriminates. Any object will 
not satisfy. These objects are epexegetical of the essence,—the 
effective part,—of the verb. To prove this, disintegrate the verbs, 
and the internal object becomes explanatory modifier of the effect- 
ive portion of the verb, This is a sure test for ascertaining the 
object effected. 

(1) God created the world. 

(2) God made a creation,—the worid, 

(1) I teach the boy music. 

(2) I affect the boy with a teaching,—music. 

(1) I name Alexander god. 

(2) I affect Alexander with a name,—god. 

The substitution is legitimate, uniform, equivalent. The three 
internal objects respond to the same test in the same way. By 
regarding the verbs, teach and name as pure verbs of effect the 
proof may be re-inforced if not strengthened. 

(1) I teach Alexander music. 

(2) effect Alerander-taught-music, or Alexander the-musician. 

(1) I name Alexander god. 

(2) I effect Alexander-named-god, or Alexander-the-god. 

‘The objects behave in the same way as before. 
that if music is inner object, so is god. 


It is well to note here that the thing accomplished is not the | 


assertion of Alexander’s deification, but the fact of it; to name is 
more than to say. Herein lies the answer to any explanation of 
these accusatives as members of the same object clause. 

As to the term predicate-accusative it is of little comparative im- 
portance,—a matter of name merely. Gildersleeve, the master of 
grammarians, does not use it. If we accept Mr. Binford’s limita- 
tion of its meaning we mast accept his limitation of its use. It 
seems to me quite possible to use the term in a broader sense. 
** Predicate factitive adjective’’ we apply to the adjective of result- 
ing condition; why not predicate (factitive) accusative to the noun 
of resulting condition ? 

They dauhed the house white, 

They dubbed the man White. 

If the adjective why not the noun? In this sense ‘* predicate 
accusative ’’ seems quite strong enough to stand ordinary wear and 
tear. 

On the main issue I am still content to help man the double- 
object gun even at the risk of becoming an object affected when 
Mr. Binford unmasks his batteries and loads with periods instead 
of interrogation points. WALTER L. HERVEY. 

Brooklyn Latin School, Jan. 12, 1889, 


SPELIN. 


This is the euphonious name of a contrived language suggested 
as a substitute for Volapiik. Prof. George Bauer, of Agram, Aus- 
tria, is its inventor. Thus far the language is only a formulated 
conception. Until its principles have been practically employed, 
it is not possible to say to what extent the theory of the language 


will be sustained. Spelin lays claim to ex- ; —-—— eee ees 


treme simplicity, a high degree of euphony, 
freedom from isomerism, and a power of 
clearly expressing all shades of meaning. 
In our view the vowel scale would better 
have followed that common to the English, 
German, and French languages, than the 
‘* acoustic’ order, which calls for a re-asso- 
ciation of the vowels in their radical rela- 
tion to the whole grammatical structure of 
the language. This new arrangement 


the language, yet is made an important 


pants (same as in English, omitting j, g, w, aud x), all having the 
Volapiik sounds of corresponding letters. 

There are no articles. The constra@tion is,—subject, verb, ob- 
ject, each followed by its complement, the direct object preceding 
the indirect. All nouns begin and end with consonants, and are 
not inflected. Adjectives formed from pronouns and members end 
in /; others are formed by adding ir to the root noun. Adverbs 
derived from pronouns end in e; the others are formed by adding 
is to the root noun. 

The verb is always regular, ends in i, is formed from the present 
infinitive active, and has five tenses, which are expressed by chang- 
ing the present tense-terminal i into e, a, 0, and u, respectively, 
for the perfect, pluperfect, future, and fature perfect. The per- 
sons of the verb are expressed by the use of the personal pronouns, 
as in English. The present participle is formed by adding in, and 
the past participle by adding ed to the root. Other modes are 
formed by the use of arbitrary particles. The passive voice is 
formed by the use of the verb to be with the past participle. 

Spelin offers a system of prefixes and suffixes, similar to the Vol- 
apiik system, for expressing magnitude and quality, and to indicate 
sciences, diseases, etc., thus economizing roots. A comparison of 
Spelin with Volapiik shows something in each to improve the other. 
Perhaps of the two Spelin is the easier and simpler, and Volapiik 
the more precise and comprehensive. 

Possibly the opinion of Mr. Alex. J. Ellis, vice-president of the 
Royal Society of London may be correct: ‘‘ If Spelin had preceded 
Volapiik (which was impossible as its existence is entirely due to 
Volapiik), and had been worked out in the detail now attained by 
Volapiik, it must have been far more widely accepted.”’ 

But Volapiik has been too long and satisfactorily in practical use 
to become supplanted by any rival. It satisfies the needs of 
an international commercial language, in respect of simplicity, 
clearness, freedom from irregularities, and attained fullness of vo- 
eabulary. It is safe to predict that Spelin will have no greater 
effect than to restrain over-ambitious Volapiikists from ‘* improv- 
ing ’’ their language into destructive complexity. A. -Be Os 


-— 


QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, 


[The answers will be inserted only so far as they are sent in by our 
readers or their pupils, and will be credited to them; If after _a little 
time, they are not all answered, we shall fill in the blanks. Will our 
readers please answer promptly.—ED. 

1. What early preacher was banished from Massachusetts ? 

2. Who first successfully applied steam to navigation ? 

3. Who first applied the epigram, ‘‘ Contraband of War’’ to the 
slaves who sought the protection of the U. S. army ? 

4. Who laid out the city of Philadelphia ? 

5. Who lived in Washington’s old headquarters at Cambridge, 
Mass. ? 

6. Who is the author of ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’ ? 


The inference is 


The following letter will explain itself. 


7. What great statesman went from an Ohio cabin to drivea 
canal boat ? 

8. Who is America’s greatest electrician ? 

9. Whois the yreat Quaker poet of New England ? 

10. What American received $80,000 in gold, in Paris, from the 

sovereigns of Europe, as the reward for his great invention ? 

11. Who was sent by James Gordon Bennett to Africa to find 
Livingstone ? 

12. Who is called the hero of New Orleans ? 

13. Who wrote ‘‘ The Legend of Sleepy Holluw ”’ ? 

14. Who was the author of the Declaration of Independence ? 

15. Who was the greatest of the Confederate generals ? 

16. Who said, ‘‘ A government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, must not perish from the earth ’’ ? 

17. Who held a celebrated debate with Colonel Hayne, called 
the ‘* Battle of the Giants ’’ ? 

18. Who declared that, ‘‘ I would rather be right than be pres- 
ident’ ? 

19. Who discovered the identity of lightning and electricity ? 

20, Who used to say, ‘‘ Young man, go West ’”’ ? 

21, Who was the first great American novelist ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 


(See JOURNAL, January 24.) 


1. During reign of Edward I. 12. Christopher Columbus. 
2. Mary Queen of Scots. 13. Queen Elizabeth. 
3. Bismark. 14. Peter the Great. 
“14. Cyrus the Great. 15. King Henry VIII. 
5. Cicero. 16. Hannibal. 
6. Titus. 17. Cleopatra. 
7. Napoleon Bonaparte. 18. William the Conqueror. 
8. Alexander the Great. 19. King George III. 
9. Louis the Fourteenth. 20. Oliver Cromwell. 
10. Julius Cesar. 21. Fernando Cortez. 


11. Constantine. 22. Roger Williams. 


Dear Mr. Russell 
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SAVE, THE CHILDREN. 


A bright young man, brought up in the midst of home learning, 
graduate of one of the very best high schools, a man of the ‘‘ ad- 
vanced third ’’ in an eastern college, with subsequent experience as 
a teacher, recently used in conversation the sentence, ‘‘ He does it 
like Ido.”’ Again, the head of a theological seminary, for thirty 
years a teacher of rhetoric in it, spoke of certain of his students as 
** those sort of men,”’ 

How came these atrocities of speech to the lips of men who knew 
better? The young man, in his early boyhood, had attended a 


village school of a grade not to be praised. The instruction re- 
ceived from untaught comrades and come-and-go teachers was not 
eliminated by excellent home culture, high school drill, and college 
training, nor was it cast out by the detergent experience of after life. 
The professor's schooldays belong to a past of which tradition tells, 
and their character can not be verified now. But no doubt one 
moral issues from the two experiences: ‘‘ Save the children.”’ 


J. h 


METHODS IN LATIN, 


Prof. Frank W. Smith: 

Your ‘‘ Methods in Latin,’’ published in the JouRNAL or Epvu- 
CATION, have proven so helpful to me that I make bold to ask a 
special favor of you. I bave a class of girls who need atonic. I 
I have carried them about half through Gildersleeve’s Latin Primer. 
The work they do is mechanical, is nearly or quite lifeless. They 
are girls of average ability and ambition, and doubtless the fault is 


mine, I have frequently thought that if I had something for them 
to read at this stage of their progress they would take on new life. 
Will you be so kind as to suggest something, either privately or 
through the JOURNAL? The need is urgent, and any help you 
may render will place a fellow-teacher under lasting obligation. 

M. M. 


Mr. Smith will answer this query later in his articles, but we 


much like to hear from individual teachers on the subject. — 
Ep. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. . 


— To ‘‘Census’’: The greatest number of visitors at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition on any one day was 274,913. 
Philadelphia, Pa. INDEPENDENCE HALL, 


— To *Q.S”’: The term fibrous is often applied to minerals 
whose structure resembles in appearance animal or vegetable fiber. 
Cambridge. PETRE. 


— Will you please state, through the columns of the N. E. Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, what state in 1790 allowed women to vote, 
and oblige A SUBSCRIBER, 

Providence, R. I. 


— To ‘Graduate’: The resemblance of the Japanese city,— 
Osaka,—to the ‘‘ City of the Sea’’ consists in the number of its 
small bridges and boats. It is on account of its streets so often 
crossing the many windings of the river on which it is built, that 
the city has been called the Venice of the East. 


— Please tell me where I can get the circulars or list of books 
of the Young Folks’ Reading Circle, which was noticed in your 
paper some time ago. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Northampton. 

Circulars of the Young Folks’ Reading Circle will be sent on 
application to S. R Winchell, 106 Wabash avenue, Chicago.—[ Ep. 

— Do you know of any book that has an index containing the 
titles of the works of the prominent writers in English and American 
literature ? We are using Shaw’s English Literature, which con- 
tains a list of the names of the authors, but no index of titles of 
works. Sometimes it takes a student an hour to look through the 
book to find who wrote a certain work. L. E. W. 

— Acts and Anecdotes of Authors, by Charles M. Barrows (New 
England Publishing Company, Boston), contains this in admirable 
shape, besides a vast amount of other valuable matter. Mr. Barrows 
not only gives the work, but an analysis of it. We are glad to have 
this question raised, for we thiok that more time is wasted on this 
than on almost any other literature work in school.—[ Ep. 


ISN’T THIS REMARKABLE? 
The teacher in the second intermediate grade of one of the Brockton schools asked each pupil to write a letter 
to the superintendent of schools, Mr. B. B. Russell, and we chanced to see some of the letters and selected this as the best illustration we have ever seen of 
what is being done in the best public schools of to-day. Here is a little Swedish girl who could not speak or write English nine months ago,'and here is 4 


letter written by her without a syllable or punctuation mark changed, and enough 
of it is given fac simile to show her penmanship.—({ EDITOR. 


Brockton, Mass., Decer, 21, 1888. 


creates one difficulty which might have been 


element in it. Again, Spelin gives two ac- 
cents, and recognizes long and short vowels. 
In these respects the claim to simplicity is 
impugned, 

Spelin denotes case by the position of the 
noun in a sentence or by using propositions. 
This is no simpler than inflection, and may 
be less explicit. 

With these preliminary observations we 
may offer an outline of the language. Each 
letter hasan invariable sound whatever may 
be its position, and every letter is pronounced. 
There are six yowels and sixteen conso- 


a 


would like to go to this school all the time because my teacher is so good to me. 
we are, we are thirty-seven pupils in our 


language. The second Diy, has singing, body lesson, Spelling, 
Christmas, 


room. The first Div. has singing, body lesson, Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, 
Arithmetic, Reading, Drawing, Writing, ~ language. 


he tachutr hare tad 


I think you want to know, what we do in school, and how many children 
Writing, Drawing, Geography, and , 


Lam now in the 2nd, Intermediate. I 


Good-by [ wish you a good 
ure truly, ANNIE N 
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» the school districts of the state for the purchase of school 
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NOTES. 


— We are always glad to learn of active, reliable agents for educa- 
tional papers and books. We can offer as large, if not larger, induce- 
ments to canvass for our publications, as any other house. 

— If our many readers will be so kind as to send us the names of 
any individuals whom they know to have acted as agents at educational 
gatherings they will confer a great favor on the PUBLISHERS, — one 
which will be rewarded. 
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“BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JAN, 31, 1889. 


Don’? “ snap up” a pupil. 
Do you smile as serenely in school as at the sociable ? 
Ir is more profitable to use than abuse a school board. 


WE prophesy that Boston teachers will have “ Tenure 
of Office”’ by a practically unanimous vote of the School 


Board. 


Mr. Boypen’s article this week is probably the most 
thorough presentation of the subject of examinations that 
has yet appeared in so brief space. He has from the 
first shown rare skill in making each chapter as complete 
and valuable as though it stood alone. 


* Harper’s WEEKLY deserves the gratitude of the teach- 
ing fraternity for its loyalty to the profession and its 
leaders. Its appreciation of New York’s state superin- 
tendent, Judge A. S. Draper, and uniform interest in his 
recommendations, are as creditable to the editor’s judg- 
ment as to his sense of propriety. 


THE socialistic element in France claims the credit of 
having introduced, at least elaborated, the manual train- 
ing phase of education. Laurence Gronlund, in a recent 
article in the Christian Union, gives the few “ thorough 
self-conscious socialists *’ in the municipal council of Paris 
credit of having provided for perfectly gratuitous com- 
pulsory education of all French children, and manual 
training in the public schools. 


New York Stare distributes $55,000 a year among 


This seems like a large sum of money, and yet there are 
so many districts that the amount available in the average 
country district is but about five dollars a year. This is 
something, but merely suggests the difficulties of trying 
to supply the schools of any state with appropriate libra- 


ries by state appropriation. 


Supt. James MACALISTER is to give a series of ten lect- 
ures on “ Psychology in its Relations to Education ”’ in the 
assembly room of the normal school, Philadelphia, begin- 
ning Saturday, February 2, to which all teachers and 
others interested are invited. This is one of the missions 
of a superintendent of Mr. MacAlister’s breadth of read- 
ing, depth of research, and felicity in expression. He not 
only knows psychology and the needs of the schools, but 
knows how to apply the one to the other. 


Rev. E. E. Hate asks the Massachusetts Legislature 
to grant cities and towns the right to pension public school 
teachers who have served for fifty consecutive years. 
This has caused much merriment among the teaching pro- 
fession, since instances are rare in which any teacher could 
avail herself of the privilege. In these days, when most 
teachers prepare for the profession, there are few who 
can enter the work before twenty-one years of age, and 
probably no teacher would be retained until seventy. If 
a system could be devised whereby any teacher who has 
taught thirty consecutive years and is dismissed from the 
service, should be put on half pay, it would work well in 


many ways. 


ZENTMAYER, THE OPTICIAN. 


Joseph Zentmayer, the German-American optician, in 
whose memory the Franklin Institute has issued a bro- 
chure, came to this country in 1848, at the age of 24, 
after having made for himself a world-wide reputation as 
an expert in the knowledge and use of scientific instru- 
ments. 

His first American invention was the compound micro- 
scope ; the next was the Zentmayer lens, a great advance 
upon the instruments of European manufacture which it 
superseded. So radically original was the invention em- 
bodied in the lens, that the descriptions of it, when they 
appeared abroad, were pronounced incredible American 
exaggerations. In 1869 he devised and constructed the 
special photographic lenses, which replaced the eye-pieces, 
and also the drop-shutter attachments for regulating the 
times of exposure. His precision in microscopic meas- 
urements was remarkable. In all cases where great 
nicety was required his skill was constantly in demand, 
even in matters not pertaining to optics. The triumph of 
his microscope making was the perfection of what was 
known as the “ stand of 1876.” 

There is not a maker of microscopes in the world who 
Personally 
he was a man of high intellectual acquirements, refined 
tastes, noble character, and sincere amiability. He was 
one of the most valued members of the Franklin Institute, 
in the interests of which he worked cheerfully and with 
unbounded enthusiasm. 


does not use some of his important devices. 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING. 


President Campbell has provided an unprecedentedly 
attractive program for the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Washington, March 6 to 8. These 
are the speakers : W. T. Harris, Concord, Mass.; W. H. 
Payne, Nashville; J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts ; 
James MacAlister, Philadelphia ; George Howland, Chi- 
cago; Henry Sabin, Iowa; C. M. Woodward, St. Louis : 
A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. ; D. L. Kiehle, Minne- 
apolis; M. A. Newell, Baltimore ; Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, New York City; William DeWitt Hyde, Bowdoin 
College; S.S. Parr, Indiana; James A. Page, Boston ; 
E. E. Higbee, Pennsylvania; A. G. Lane, Cook County, 
Il).; George P. Brown, Illinois; George A. Littlefield, 
Rhode Island; Francis W. Parker, Cook County, IIL; 
S. T. Dutton, New Haven: T. M. Balliet, Springfield, 


L. W. Day, Cleveland; W. B. Powell, Washington; C. 
C. Davidson, Ohio; H. S. Jones, Erie, Penn. ; W. S§. 
Jackman, Pittsburg, Pa..; W. M. Giffin, Newark, N. J. ; 
Amelia C. Fruchte, St. Louis; Jerome Allen, New York 
City ; J. W. Holeombe, Washington, D.C.; E. P. Moses, 
Raleigh ; Howard Sandison, Terre Haute, Ind. ; G. W. 
Atherton, Pennsylvania; N. C. Shaeffer, Pennsylvania ; 
John D. Ford, Baltimore; H. W. Compton, Toledo, O. ; 
Theodore W. Bean, Norristown, Penn; Henry Houck, 
Pennsylvania. 

If you have not secured accommodations in Washing- 
ton you should do so at once. It will be useless to make 


late application. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


A. S. Roe, of the Worcester High School, is one of the 
broad-guage men who teaches much that is not down in 
the regulations; bot in the schoolroom, but in the world 
outside. His last admirable lesson is statistical. He has 
taken the census of the graduates of his school for the 
past eight years, with the following results. One half the 
graduates go to higher educational institutions. This is 
true of sixty per cent. of the boys, and forty per cent. of 
the girls. By “ professional college” he means special 
schools of law, medicine, or dentistry. 


BOYS. 

Class. °84 ’85 ’86 ’87 ’88 Total. 
Brown, 4 
Dartmouth, ‘ lire 2 
Holy Cross, 24—- 42 7 5 9 88 
Normal School, _ . 2—- — 4 
Wor. Polytechnic, . 84. & 
Boston Tech., 2 
Wesleyan, 2—-—- 5 
Total entering college, 19 16 8 12 19 25 28 24 151 
Total boys in class, 30 22 13 17 28 33 46 35 224 

GIRLS. 

Class. °82 ’83 ’84 ’85 ’86 ’87 ’88 Total. 
Boston University,. . ~l—--—---T-- 1 2 
Mt. Holyoke, . —- 11 2 6 
Normal School, . 4 6 
Professional College, — 7 
Vassar, . i-— 1 


Total entering college, 17 9 9 11 16 2 B 2B 1% 
Total girls in class, 50 28 38 35 40 58 59 51 359 
The total number of boys and girls graduating from the high 
school during the eight years, it will be seen, is 583, of which num- 
ber 285 went to higher institutions. 


THE MEMORY REVIVAL. 


The public is to be congratulated upon the present in- 
terest in whatever aids the memory. Although Professor 
Fellows, of the Washington (D. C.) High School, has 
caused much excitement by the publication and suppres- 
sion of “ Loisette Exposed,” there is no question but that 
Professor Loisette has done more than all the other agen- 
cies combined toward making it fashionable to be enthu- 
siastic over the art of remembering, or, as some put it, 
over the art of never forgetting. Not the least of the 
admirable features of this movement is the discovery of 
Shedd’s Natural Memory System, of which we spoke last 
week. 

But if the best harvest is to be reaped, it must come 
through an exhaustive and scientific treatment of the 
memory by teachers, editors, publishers, and lecturers. 
The volume recently issued by D. Appleton & Co., in Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris’ International Education Series, upon 
Memory,— What It Is,and How to Improve It, by David 
Kay, should be in the hands of every teacher just at this 
time. Every word read and everything scientifically 
taught now about the memory will count for ten times as 
much as at any other time. 

It remains for the lecture platform to mature and 
broaden the advantages of the present enthusiasm. The 
first to enter this field, so far as we know, is Dr. B. G. 
Northrop, who has caused more tree-planting and village 


Mass,; E. P, Seaver, Boston ; W. R. Garrett, Nashville ; 


libraries, In all $2,724,000 have been thus appropriated, 


G, W, Ross, Toronto; J, M, Greenwood, Kansas City ; 


beautifying than all other agencies combined, having or- 
ganized four hundred Village Improvement Associations 
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in forty-two states and territories. His announcement 
of a new lecture upon “ Memory, and How to Train it,” 
contains most commendatory words from principals and 
superintendents of schools, from New Hampshire to Cal- 
ifornia. Dr. Northrop seems to have met the needs of 
the hour by using the present enthusiasm as a relish for 
all the science, art, and philosophy of memory. Now let 
all educators continue the good work by multiplying op- 
portunities for lectures upon this subject. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 

In publishing a purely personal note from Miss J. B. 
Amsden,—*“ That Deserving Case,” in which our read- 
ers were at one time interested,—we venture an explana- 
tory paragraph, because of having since received to our 
circle so many new readers. 

Two years ago last autumn we learned of Miss Amsden, 
then in her eighty-first year, who had taught school sixty 
years, and been superintendent of schools in a quiet New 
Englavd town. Her salary had always been low; her 
near relatives were gone, and she was in need of financial 
assistance. We laid the case before our readers, who 
promptly and generously responded, providing for her for 
more than two years. Miss Dinsmore of New York City 
and Miss Wellers of Chicago have had much interest in 
and oversight of her, and when the funds threatened to 
be exhausted, the latter laid the case before Supervisor 
Ella F. Young, of Chicago; the result was a generous 
contribution on the part of the teachers of that city. 

We print the letter, notwithstanding its personal nature, 
because her gratitude to us really belongs to our readers, 
without whose codperation our good intentions would have 
been fruitless. 

979 N. Clark St. CHicago, 

I am anxious to give some expression to my sense of the obliga 
tions I am under to you for what you did in the first instance, and 
in this later effort, for my benefit. I do appreciate, in a measure, 
I think, the pure benevolence that has actuated you, and recognize 
its likeness to that of our blessed Lord, who went about doing good 
to the bodies and souls of men. 

Miss Wellers has made me know how generously you have aided 
her in her efforts for me. The Christian ladies of Chicago, with 
the noble band, bave aided in the generous work, too, by a most 
liberal contribution. To all of you, collectively and singly, I wish 
to express my sentiments of gratitude. I believe mine is the rare, 
if not the only, instance in which a superannuated teacher has re- 
ceived the kindly offerings of friends in this manner. To Miss 
Dinsmore and your effivient coOperation is due the original idea. 
Our Lord says, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’’ May 
the reward descend, like the dews of heaven, in blessings upon 


you all, Very truly yours, J. B. AMSDEN, 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Samuel B. Capen, one of the leaders among the new men of the 
school board, at the last meeting made one of the ablest presenta- 
tions of the school interests of the city that was ever heard by that 
body. Mr. Murphy, one of the leaders of the old board, introduced 
an order asking the city council to provide immediately for better 
accommodations for the pupils in the district over whose interests 
he presides. In advocating this measure, Mr. Capen took occasion 
to argue for greater generosity on the part of the city fathers in the 
matter of school accommodations, and showed conclusively that the 
other departments receive more than their share of the money,— 
notably the paving department, which had distanced the schools by 
securing appropriations. He thought a child was worth as much 
as a paving stone, and that it was time for the board to make an 
earnest demand for a larger share of the public money. 

The evening schools a.e repoited in excellent condition. The 
attendance is greater than usual. People of wealth are taking a 
lively interest in their success, and often bring their employees to 
the school, introduce them to the principal, and continue their 
interest through the term. 

* * * 

Miss Annio E. French, one of the most promising readers of 
the day, has been making a fine impression in the best lecture and 
concert courses of the East as the elocutionist of the Ruggles Street 
Quartette Concert Combination. 

* 

The California educational excursionists of the past summer have 
formed an association, with Charles W. Hill, master of the Martin 
School, as president, and Miss H. A. Watson assecretary. A com- 
mittee, consisting of A. C. Stockin, New England representative of 
Harper & Brothers; C. A. Brown, New England representative 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroad; and Alonzo 


Meserve, master of the Bowdoin School, has been appointed to 
arrange for a reunion to take place at Hotel Vendome on Friday, 
February 15, at 5 o’clock p. m., with a collation at 6; price of 
tickets, $1.50. 

Those who know the skill of Mr. Hill as a presiding officer, and 
of the gentlemen of this committee in providing music, reading, 
peaking, ete., will appreciate the feast jn store for them; and 


there will be many envious educationists among those who were so 
unfortunate as not to go to San Francisco last summer. The recep- 
tion committee consists of J. W. McDonald, Stoneham High 
School; Miss S. A. Jordan, Horace Mann School; Silas C. Stone, 
Hyde School; E. O. Silver, of Silver, Burdett & Co.; Alfred 
Bunker, Quincey School; George B. Hurd, New Haven; Rev. W. 
N. Ackley, Warren, R. I.; Rev. E. C. Ewing, Danvers; A. L. 
Batcheller, Lowell; Elias Brookings; and Misses Carrie T. Hale, 
Ruth A. Hask@ll, Mary A. Greene, Annie M. Lakeman, Alvira 
Carver, Sarah A. Whitney, Cora Chase, and J. E. Iveson, 
* * 

General John Eaton, president of Marietta College, has been in 
town the past week. He has renewed his youth sinas his release 
from the burdens of the commissionership of education, and Mari- 
etta has renewed her youth under his inspiration, the number of 
students having more than doubled in the less than three years of 
his administration. Dr. J. P. Hoose and wife, of the Cortland 
(N. Y.) Normal School, are also in town studying the educational 
interests, literary associations, and social advantages of Boston and 
vicinity. Dr. Hoose is one of the best-equipped men professionally 
in the country. Thoughtful, well read, keen, heroic, he occupies a 
peculiarly important place ia educational councils. 

* * 


The publishing house of Lee & Shepard has been one of the 
best known in the country, the proprietors having a popular hold 
upon their readers such as rarely characterizes any house. The 
partners were the warmest friends, and had the happy art of at- 
tracting to themselves men of thought and geniality in varied 
fields. These facts make the death of Charles A. B. Shepard, the 
junior partner, mourned by a large circle of friends. 

He was born in Salem, Oct. 18, 1829. At the age of fifteen he 
began his career as a bookseller, spending eleven years in the house 
of John P. Jewett. 1t was during his connection with this house 
that it brought out Uncle Tom’s Cabin. At the age of twenty-six 
he started in business for himself as head of the firm of Shepard, 
Clark, & Brown; two years later the panic of ’57 caused their 
suspension. He was associated with Mr. Lee under the present 
firm name twenty-seven years. Mr. Lee was at once recognized as 
a genius in the art of ‘‘ sizing up’’ a manuscript, prophesying an 
author’s future, and in making the most of all the by-paths of 
literature. Mr. Shepard was recognized as a versatile man, bril-* 
liant in conversation, abounding in wit and humor, widely read, 
with the tact to know everything that was written without knowing 

ow he knew it. ‘These combinations made their house the resort 
of all classes of writers and readers, and their success the first ten 
years of their experience was one of the phenomena of Boston 
business life. In 1872 they lost over a quarter of a million of dol. 
lars by the fire, but their pluck and energy enabled them to sur- 
vive the disaster, and a year later found them in an elegant new 
building on Franklin street, where they remained until four years 
ago, when they came to 10 Milk street. The death of Mr. Shep- 
ard will probably cause no special change in the management of 


the business. 
* * * 


The D. Lothrop Company are about to move into the elegant 
building on Washington street, opposite Bromfield, formerly occu- 
pied by Ives, Bellamy, & Co. The growth of this publishing house 
has rarely been equalled in Boston; and, with one possible excep- 
tion, it will now have as commodious and elegant apartments as any 
in the city. They made their early reputation as publishers of 


juvenile books, but their business has grown until they have on 
their list more than three thousand books devoted to every branch of 
literature. It is said that their imprint is upon a larger number of 
books written by Americans than that of any other house. They 
have made the Wide Awake one of the ablest, as well as most suc- 
cessful, publications in the country. They have also taken the 
large five-story building, from 114 to 120 Purchase street, for print- 
ing, binding, mailing, and editing their various publications. 
* * 


Messrs. Cupples & Hurd have removed to their new store in 
School street, near the Old Corner Boukstore, where the senior 
partner presided for some years. This is probably a virtual ac- 
knowledgment of the fact that publishing interests must remain 
within easy distance of the Old South Meeting-house, it being gen- 
erally understood that their Boylston street experiment was not a 


success. They have added to their business the Algonquin Press. 
* * * 


The N. E. Conservatory of Music asks the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature for an appropriation of $300,000 to pay off its indebtedness, 
basing their claims upon the fact that they have annually 2,200 
pupils, 1,200 of whom are from Massachusetts, most of them study- 
ing to teach music. The Governor, Council, Senate, and House of 
Representatives were entertained in their elegant building one even- 
ing last week and given an opportunity to see the perfection of this 
institution for the work it does. 

* 

A memorable feature of the twenty-fourth annual reanion of the 
Dartmouth Alumni Association at Young's last week, Prof. L. T. 
Townsend of Boston University presiding, was a tender tribute to 
the memory of Edward C. Carrigan, presented by George Fred 
Williams, of the class of '72, and adopted bya rising vote. Ina 
front of the chair was a bank of white and red roses and ferns, 
appropriately inscribed, the gift of members of his class. 

* * * 

Leverett M. Chase, master of the Dudley School, and Henry L. 
Clapp, master of the George Putaam, are upon the committee of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society to stimulate public inter- 
est in window gardening in school and home. This committee is 
about to issue a pamphlet containing directions for growing house 
plants, with a list of the wild flowers to be found in this vicinity. 

. * * 

The normal schools of Massachusetts each graduated a large 
class during the past week. Their mid-winter exercises are less 
pretentious than those of the summer, but none the less significant. 
These schools were never in so flourishing a condition, and their 
graduates were never in such demand. The Bridgewater Nor- 


mal asks the legislature this year for an appropriation of $40,000 
for the enlargement of its buildings, which will make its appoint- 


ments equal to those of any normal school in this country. — They 
have waited long and patiently for an opportunity to lay their case 
before the legislature. ARREN WINTHROP. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM HILLS, 


UNMASKED, 


There used to live a learned man, 
As wise as wise could be; 
You'd find it very hard to find 
A wiser man than he. 


He’d studied all the ologies, 
And- knew them all by heart; 
No man was better versed than he 
In science or in art. 


His neighbors all revered him, and 
Deferred to him with awe ; 

They thought he was the wisest man 
This old world ever saw. 


But even this wise man proved no 
Exception to the rale; 

For finally he fell in love, 
And acted like a fool. 


The youngest reporter generally knows best how the big news- 
paper should be conducted. 

The attempts of young writers to get into print should never be 
discouraged. They help a good deal to make the post-office de- 
partment of this country self-sustaining. 

The boy who sorts ‘‘ pi’’ in the printing office of a daily paper 
never makes the mistake of thinking he ‘‘ has a pudding.”’ 

The important difference between corn and the young man in 
love is that corn can never pop but once. 

It is mighty mean for a coal dealer to enclose a special delivery 
stamp, when he sends a customer a bill. 

A man who leads a sedentary life may get a good deal of health- 
ful exercise, nevertheless, provided he leads his sedentary life on 
horse back. 

Politeness always pays. 
first man out. 

** Pie sociables’’ are popular in Ohio. Mince pie sociables are 
nothing new around here, but they have usually been held at 2 a, m. 
or later, and they have never been popular at all. 

Many a man gets a widespread reputation for gravity, and 
wisdom, und deep common sense when he has really only some 
long and flowing whiskers. 


The last man into the elevator is the 


THIS AND THAT. 


A BILL OF FARE FOR FEBRUARY. 
MENU. 


Cosy CHIMNEY-CORNERS, 


SKATES ON ICR, 


Entrée: Office Seekers. 


Frosty AIks. 


A NATIONAL HOLIDAY, SERVED UP IN STARS AND STRIPES, 


MooNLIGHT RIDES, GARNISHED WITH SLEIGH-BELLS, 
BLINDMAN’S BuFF, WITH CAPER SAUCE. 


VALENTINES, SWEETENED WITH LOVE. 
IcICLES. SNOWFLAKES, 


SLIPS AND FALLS. 
—St. Nicholas. 

— Mrs. J. Dorman Steele, of Elmira, widow of the late Professor 
Steele, proposes to establish in Syracuse University a chair of the- 
istic science. 

— The table on which Noah Webster wrote his dictionary and 
the saddlebags in which he carried the manuscript of his famous 
spelling- book, when he rode from state to state to secure the copy- 
right, are preserved in the New Haven Colony Historical Society 
rooms. 

— The Worcester (Mass.) Natural History Society’s Summer 
School for Boys, held in a camp at Lake Quinsigamond, is to be 
augmented the coming season by a similar camp and school for 
girls on the opposite shore. The generosity of Thomas H. Dodge, 
who gave the permanent pavillion at the boys’ camp, enables the 
society to offer this additional educational opportunity. 

— Translations of some of Longfellow’s poems, 
‘* Evangeline,’’ ‘‘ Psalm of Life,’’ ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ and ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ 
have been printed in the following languages : German, 36 ;* 
Dutch, 2; Swedish, 5; Danish, 2; French, 8; Italian, 9; Portu- 
guese, 4; Spanish, 1; Polish, 3; Russian, 1; Latin, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Marathi, 1; Chinese, 1; Sanskrit, 1. 

— The Literary World has introduced some of the most success- 
ful literary journalists of Boston to positions of influence. Mr. C. 
W. Ernst, whohas made The Beacon a social, literary, and political 
power, received his training as its associate editor, and Mr. Hunting- 
ton Smith, who succeeds Mr. Ernst in the editorship of The Beacon, 
also goes from the editorship of The Literary World. Mr. Gilman, 
has had admirable training under Editors Abbot and Smith, and is 
maintaining the high character attained under his brilliant prede- 
cessore. Mr. Abbot continues one of its most valued contributors 
and editorial advisers. 

— Thomas A. Edison and John Ericsson, both inventors, the 
one forty-two years of age, the other just double that age, were 
thus contrasted in a recent lecture by the author of How to Get 
Strong: ‘‘ Edison never takes any exercise, and breathes compara- 
tively little fresh air. Ericsson has a gymoasiam fitted up in his 
house, and takes regular exercise every day. Edison is almost to- 
tally deaf, is pale of face, and stoops. Ericsson has all his organs 
in their early perfection, is ruddy of face, and straight as an arrow, 
Only recently, in a trial of strength, he outstripped two young men 
in their twenties.”’ 


particularly 


* The numbers give the number of translations printed 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


SEsAME AND Littes. Three Lectures by John Ruskin, 
LL.D. 1. Of Kings’ Treasuries. 2. Of Queens’ Gardens. 3. 
Of the Mystery of Life. Reprinted from the Third English Edi- 
tion, with Notes and Illustrative Extracts’ from Ruskin’s Other 
Works. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 288 pp., 7} x5. 
Price, $1.00. 

By good fortune it is not necessary to agree with an author on all 
points in order to appreciate his merits. Ruskin’s fecundity of 
thought and fruitfulness in expression, his simplicity, sincerity, and 
sympathy, would cover a multitude of vagaries. One might be 
almost or altogether persuaded that something upon which he in- 
sists is inconsequential, and certain sentiments advanced fit only to 
be rejected, and still read these lectures for the wisdom, purity, 
and truth in them with a fair share of the delight experienced by 
his audiences before the living teacher. He scarcely expects so 
much, for he remarks in his preface that ‘‘ phrases written for oral 
delivery become ineffective when quietly read... . and I can 
well imagine a reader laying down the book without being at all 
moved by it, much less vnitled to any definite courses of action.’’ 
Then the worse for the reader. Some of Mr. Raskin’s self-criti- 
cisms are amusingly frank, as when he says of his earlier books that 
‘‘ they are disfigured by affected language, partly th: ugh the de- 
sire to be thought a fine writer, and partly, as in the second volume 
of Modern Painters, in the notion of returning as far as I could to 
what J thought the better style of old English literature.’’ Read- 
ers will discover for themselves the significance of the unique titles 
composing the three divisions of the book, and that of the volume 
itself. Throughout these pages the great author’s plea for the poor is 
incessant,—the cry of one who suffers in spirit with them. In bis 
discussions of the old masters in literature and art, he is a very 
Witch of Endor, and makes them stand in line before you. The 
notes occupy a bundred pages, not one of which could be spared. 
An excellent portrait forms the frontispiece. 


InpuctivE LaneuaGe Lessons, ELEMENTARY GRAM- 
MAR, AND CoMPoOSITION. By Harris R. Greene, ALM. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. 227 pp., 74 x5. 

The signature ‘* Brooklyn,’’ on our ** Notes and Queries’’ page, 
has been familiar for many years, and has always been associated 
with grammatical criticism. ‘* Brooklyn’? is the author of this 
new work; and it is needless to say that it is ‘‘ meaty,’’ vigorous, 
and original. 

We find it impossible to give any satisfactory idea of the book. 
The author begins with the simple form of a sentence, teaching 
gradually and with no sbarp transition the subject, predicate, com- 
plement, object, and modifier. The method is inductive. Every 
lesson begins with the few sentences which embody and illustrate 
the point to be discussed. The facts sought are drawn from the 
pupil by questioning and finally gathered into definitions, Every- 
thing is based on the living sentence. There are no fragmentary 
forms of expression. As the work advances, the parts of speech 
are illustrated, brought out, explained, and at last defined. An- 
alysis and parsing are kept quite distinct. The basis of the classi- 
fication of the parts of speech is twofold, use and usage. Number, 
gender, person, and case are regarded as special forms to indicate 
special meanings, uses, or relations. 

One section of the book is devoted entirely to construction and 
composition. The author is severe in his criticism of ‘* those ab- 
surdities and monstrosities that appear under the name of false 
synutax.’’ Following each lesson in construction is an exercise in 
composition. Mr. Greene is an expert in diagraming, avd his art 
appears at its best in these pages. After we have said all we can 
regarding the specialties of the book, we appreciate that one must 
see it to know it. 


Antr-SLAvERY Poems: SonGs oF LABOR AND REFORM. 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. Also, Personal Poems, Occasional 
Poems, by the same author; with the Poems of Elizabeth H. 
Whittier, and an Appendix containing Early and Uncollected 
Verses. Being Vols. III. and LV. of the seven volumes to com- 
prise the writings of Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin, 
& Co. Uniformly bound, half gilt, nearly 400 pp. each, 8x 51, 
Price, $1.50. 

‘These titles are sufficiently descriptive, and the Quaker poet is 
too popular and well-beloved to leave us any possibility of doing 
service to schools and the general reading public by an extended 
review. ‘The first of these volumes will remind older readers with 
what sensations such pieces as ‘‘ The Branded Hand,’’ ‘‘ Olerical 
Oppressors,’’ ‘“‘ The Christian Slave,’’? ‘‘The Panorama,” etce., 
were originally read in the North and in the South. To slavery 
each ¢ffusion of the poet by the Merrimac was a dart in the neck 
of a bull of the arena; while a few friendly sympathizers and the 
weak-kneed of his own section repeated the story of his namesake, 
another immortal author. ‘Some said, ‘John, print it’; others 
said, ‘ Not so.’’’ Bitterly the Not-sos accused the poet of stirring 
up strife, forgetful of the text, ‘* First pure, then peaceable.’’ 
Only that the Not-sos have disappeared, and the places that un- 
fortunately knew them wi!l fortunately know them no more for- 
ever, they would be warmly invited now to re-read and re-digest 
these thrilling poems of a decade before the civil war. As concerns 
their present appreciation there will be no North, no South, no East, 
no West, no home or abroad. 

It was a good conception to embody here the graceful poems of 
Elizabeth H. Whittier. Portraits of Whittier, as frontispieces, rep- 
resent him at the two epochs,—first when calmly and resolutely 
confronting the national sin, and again as he is in the ineffable 
peace that has descended on his beautiful old age. 


Tue Great CryproGRAM: FRANcis Bacon’s CIPHER 
IN THE SO-CALLED SHAKESPEARE PLaAys. By Ignatius 
Donnelly, Author of ‘‘ Atlantis: The Antediluvian World,”’ and 
** Ragnarok: The Age of Fire and Gravel.’’ Chicago, New 
York, and London: RS. Peale & Co. 

Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, a former member of Congress, sen- 
ator in Minnesota five years, a journalist of acknowledged abil- 
ity, and an author of unbounded research, whose books have 
been held in great favor, has given this voluminous work to 
the world, and whatever else may be said about it, it certainly 
is a monument to the author's industry and ingenuity, and is 
worthy the careful study of that large class of thoughtful readers 
that cannot reconcile the works of Shakespeare with the roystering 
lad who left an unsavory reputation at Stratford and made a fortune 
at London as an actor and manager, only to return to his native 
village to close his days as a hard-hearted usurer. This book of 
nearly a thousand pages is divided into two parts,—the first, the 
Argument, which includes all the evidence the author has been able 
to collect which tends to prove that Lord Bacon was the author of 


in which Mr. Donnelly maintains that he has discovered a ciphér = 
the plays themselves, which peremptorily settles the question 0 
authorship, and gives a detailed account of the relations of Bacon 
and Shakespeare, and many contemporaneous historical facts. 
While we are not prepared to venture an opinion on the reliability 
of the cipher argument, for Mr. Donnelly purposely avoids giving 
the key to this cipher, if the author’s claims are correct, he cer- 
tainly has made the most important literary discovery of the age, 
for he has made Shakespeare a nonentity, and elevated Bacon to 
the highest position in the field of literature. 


Tae Pockxer GAzeTrEER OF THE WorRLD. A Dictionary 
of General Geography. Edited by J. G. Bartholomew. New 
York: G. P. Patpam’s Sons. 630 pp., 5x3. For sale in Bos- 
ton by Charles H. Kilborn, Tremont place. Price, $1.00. 

This is certainly the most remarkable book that has come to our 
handsin many months. Within fifteen cubic inches there are pre- 
sented thirty-/ive thousand places, with the location of each, its dis- 
tance from the nearest large place, and its population, while all the 
important places have every needed fact given. In short, it is a 
concise and accurate geographical description of every place of im- 
portance in the world. It tells where it is and everything one need 
to know for ready reference, and the facts are all brought up to 
date. In two lines we have the following facts regarding Bunker 
Hill, which are a sample of the facts given about every important 
locality, even though it is not a city or town: Bunker Hill, in 
Charlestown, Mass., now part of Boston; site of battle, 17th June, 
1775, between Brit. and Amer. forces. 

In addition to these facts there are several pages of tables; but 
more interesting in many respects is the array of beautiful maps at 
the close, illustrating by colored devices the height of land and 
depth of sea, the zones of temperature, the mean annual rainfall, 
the ocean currents, the surface features, the prevailing winds, the 
density of population, the races of mankind, and the principal 
routes of commerce. There is no longer excuse for any house- 
hold, teacher’s desk, or teacher's library being without a modern 
gazetteer. 


ELEMENTARY ConsTRUCTION AND DRAWING. 
By Edward J. Burrell. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 248 pp.. 74x5. 

The enthusiasm over industrial art and technical education makes 
an almost inordinate appetite for works on constructive art. The 
stage is now reached in which there is discrimination on the part of 
authorities; and this work appeals to the most critical, to those 
who will discriminate sharply regarding the merits of works on 
manual arts. There are no less than 600 illustrations, and they 
are illustrations that illustrate. There is not a needless line nor 
figure in all the pages. 

That it is a practical working book may be seen from the fact that 
it is made up from rotes of lectures delivered to the students of 
the People’s Palace Technical Schools. It is an almost exhaustless 
compilation of examples of constructive details, and furnishes no 
end of data necessary for making scale-drawings of the various 
parts. The diagrams are carefully dimensioned. There are numer- 
ous notes on the selection of drawing instruments and materials, 
and abundant instruction for marking, coloring, and finishing 
working drawings. At the end of each chapter is given a large 
number of exercises, amounting in all to 320, to give facility and 
reliability in the application of the text. It isa remarkable book 
in its scope, discrimination, and illustration. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. With Exer- 
cises, French-English and English-French Glossaries, Hints on 
Letter-Writing, and Copious Notes. By Elphege Janau, Assist- 
aut French Master, Christ’s Hospital, and Assistant Examiner to 
the University of London. 

Also, German Commercial Correspondence. With Exercises, Ger- 
man-Eoglish and English-German Glossaries, Hints on Letter- 
Writing. German Idioms, and Copious Notes. By Joseph T. 
Dann, Ph.D., late Assistant Masterin University College School, 
London. London and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Two well-designed books for the use of schools and classes and 

for self-tuition. Many of the English letters being given in both 
French and German, these can be used either separately or together. 
In each the peculiarities of the language are explained with clear- 
ness, 80 that the student may see what to do and what to avoid. 
The exercises form an aid to self-help beyond what is usually fur- 
nished in manuals of commercial correspondence in foreign Jan- 
guages. Models of letters and subjects for practice in writing give 
one opportunity to turn to account the knowledge acquired, and thus 
to gain rapidly a command over the French or German to which 
he is devoting himself. Neatly printed and uniformly bound, these 
books of some 250 pp. each, 7x4}, will be welcomed, particularly 
as the cost is only 60 cents. 


Peter ScHLEMInL. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Sylvester Primer, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages, 
College of Charleston, S.C. Boston : Charles H. Kilborn. 85 pp. 
This book, in German text, paper cover, consists of what was 
put forth as a mere fantastic conceit of its author, Louis Charles 
Adelaide de Chamisso, but which gave him a great and lasting 
reputation. First published in Germany, in 1814, it was shortly 
translated into a!l the languages of Europe, and became immensely 
popular in England and the United States. If the curious tale 
would yield to classification it would stand with such as the Ara- 
bian Nights; but in reality the narrative of the man who lost his 
shadow and gained the purse of Fortunatus is as unique as it is 
illogical and ‘‘taking.’’ This issue will be very acceptable to all 
readers of German, and a captivating assistant in the acquisition of 
the language. 


Foot-Prints or TRAVEL; or, Journeyings in Many 
Lands. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: Ginn & Co. 360 
pp., 74x5. Price, $1.10. 

_ The readers of the JOURNAL are not unfamiliar with the bril- 
liant style of this author. Whatever he writes is entertaining, is 
the best of information in geography and history, and always fur- 
nishes innumerable lessons in civilization and culture. This volume 
makes the best of supplementary reading for a geography class. It 
is as fascinating as a book of adventure, as inspiring as a volume of 
essays, as instructive as a condensed textbook, and is withal finely 
illustrated. 

We would ‘say to our readers, incidentally, that we have five re- 
markable articles for the geography class in hand from Mr. Ballou 

which, if one has not already an appetite for this book, will furnish 
such. We only regret our inability to give such illustrations as are 
found in these journeyings. ‘ 


Systems oF Epvucation. By John Gill. 
D, C, Heath & Co. 312 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.10. 


This, the fourteenth edition of a most remarkable treatise on 
Edacation, has fresh notes whenever needed to give the latest and 


Boston : 


the so-called Shakespearian/ plays; the second, the Demonstration, 


best thought. It is thirty-seven years since the book was really 


born through the Committee of the Council on Education, who! y 


issued a syllabus for students in training colleges requiring instryc- 
tion in the systems of education that had been in use up to that 
time, and Mr. Gill explored the field and gave lectures thereon. 
These lectures eventually developed into this singularly clear, coy - 
cise, and comprehensive analysis of all the principles, methods, ang 
organizations that have grown out of the progress of educational 
thought in England. 


Tue Srory or Lovurstana. By Maurice Thompson. 
Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 337 
74x6. Price, $1.50. 

This is the third issue in the series of ‘* Stories of the States,”’ 
being brought out under the editorship of Elbridge S. Brooks, and 
is written by one especially gifted ia description, who evidently 
finds himself in a congenial field. He has made an absorbing ro- 
mance, and at the same time a practical and instructive history, 
He tells for the whole people the story of the state discovered by 
DeSoto and developed by Bienville, writing not for. a section only, 
but broadly, for all Americans. The illustrations are strong and 
characteristic. The frontispiece, ‘‘ Packenham’s Charge,”’ is ful] 
of life and action, a fit accompaniment to what is perhaps the most 
graphic chapter of the book,—‘‘ The Battle of New Orleans,’’ in 
the war of 1812. 


Sones anp Games FoR Our Ones. Words, 
Translations and Originals, by Jane Mulley. Music arranged by 
M. E. Tabram. New York: W. D. Kerr. 

This little manual of songs and games contains thirty-five of the 
best arranged exercises, of their kind, for little ones iu the kinder- 
garten, primary school, and home, that we have ever examined. 
The words are sensible, instructive, and pleasing. Mere rhythm 
and jingle have no place among the selections. The music is simple 
and suited to the class for which the Songs and Games were de- 
signed,—mainly written in two and three parts. The book is well 
printed, and made with reference to durability,—an important 
feature of a book designed for children. 


ANDERSONVILLE VIOLETS, A Story of Northern and 
Southern Life, by Herbert W. Collingwood, is tastefully issued by 
Lee & Shepard. It is an interesting narrative of war times, by an 
impartial hand, in the spirit of true brotherhood. Many of the 
scenes bear evidence of having been taken from real life in the 
North‘and in the South. Sold at one dollar. 


Two ILLustRATED Stories by Kirk Munroe, entitled 
Chrystal, Jack. & Co. and Delta Bixby, form a volume of pleasing 
appearance. In different ways the two parts are equally interest- 
ing for young people’s reading. The first concerns a struggle 
with poverty by stout-hearted children of a family; the second 
takes us through a series of adventures on sea and land. A _ book 
of 220 pp, from the Harpers’ publishing house. 


Sorts AND ConpiTI0ons oF Men, An In-possible 
Story, by Walter Besant, comes from the press of the Harpers, 
and is sure to have numerons readers, This novel was projected 
as another of the joint serials of Messrs. Rice and Besant, but the 
death of the former dissolved the partnership, though the story 
loses none of that strength and vivacity to be expected of it in any 
case. Illustrated. 


Civics ror YOUNG AMERICANS, published by A. Lovell 
& Co., New York, is a little book exquisitely printed and bound, 
and the subject is so important, and so ably treated by the author, 
that there is no reason why every boy and girl in the land should 
not have a perfect understanding of the history of our government 
from its foundation to the present time. The Constitution is 
brought down, for the first time, to the comprehension of cbildren. 
The little book has been commended by thousands, and we trust 
the day will come when it will be found in every schoolhouse in 
the Union. 


LessinG’s Prose, edited with notes by Horatio Stevens 
White, German Professor in Cornell University, forms Volume |V. 
in German Classics for American Students; G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
In general the selections are brief and disconnected, perhaps the 
better to show the author’s remarkable range, as fabulist, literary, 
and dramatic critic, philosopher, and theologian; very possibly, 
however, this is a subtle devise of the editor for exciting pupils’ 
curiosity in regard to what comes next, and taking them forward 
more rapidly. The dialogue is brisk, the notes are pithy, and 
where not comprehensive, they indicate the most convenient 
sources of further information. Neatly printed. 236 pp., 6x 5. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Children’s Champion and Victories He Won; by Lucy Taylor: 
price, 80 cents, In Palace and Faubourg; by C. J. C ; price, $1.50. 
——For Her Sake; by Gordon Roy; price, $1.50. Little Miss Wood- 
law; by Louisa M Gray; price, $1.25 ——The Golden Woof; by Mrs. 
Isla Sitwell; price, $1.25.—Nellie O'Neil; by Agnes C. Maitland; 
price, $1.00 —-At the Hollies; by E. Tabor Stephenson; price, 60 cts. 
——Aunt Judith; by Grace Beaumont; price, $1.00.—Dulcie and 
Tottie; by Evelyn Everett-Green; price, $1.00.—Vera’s Trust; by 
Evelyn Everett-Green; price, $1.25.—— Lionel Harcourt; by G. 
Wyatt; price, $1 25.——Eagle and Dove; by M. E. Clements; price, 
80 cts.—Saved by Love; by Emma Leslie; price, 50 ets. —Harold's 

YS; price, $1.25.—Pincherton Farm; by E. A. B. D.; price, $1.25. 

ie Tree of Mythology. Its Growth : ; rles DeB. 
Mills; Syracuse, N. Y¥.: C. W. 

History of Educational Theories; by Oscar Browning; price, 50 cts. 
—The Argument for Manual Training; by Nicholas Marray Butler; 
price, 15 cts.——The Teachers’ Psychology; by A. 8. Welch LL.D.; 
price, $1.50. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Business; by James Platt, F.8 8.; price, 75 ets. ——Ancient Spanish 
Ballads; by J. G. Lockhart; price, $1.50.——The Pocket Gaz«tteer of 
the W orld ; edited by J. G. Bartholomew; price, $1.00. New York: 
oF. Boston: Charles H. Kilborn. B 

ozressive Housekeeping; by C an; 
Houghton. Mifflin, & Co 
he Coming Slavery, The Sins of Legislators, and the Great Political 
Superstition; by Herbert ; 1 
Humboldt Pub. Co. 
cross Lots; by Horace Lunt; price, $1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
mo History of the Roman Repubtics by C. Bryans and F. J. R. 
pew Y; price, $1.35. ——The English Restoration and Louis XIV.: by 
Airy. M.4.; price, $1.00. New York: Charles|Scribner’s Sons’ 
Calculus; by Wm Elwood Byerly, 
ost 5 Sy xo es of Children; by W. H. Leib; price, 45 cen 

Sought and Found; translated from the German of Gola Raimund; 
; price, $1.00. New York; Funk & Wa nails.” 

John C, Buckbee & Dean; price, 00 

Maurice Rossman’s Leading; by Mary R. Raldwin. —— Lost — Two 
Little Girls; by P. L. Gray. New York: John B, Alden. 

Normal Phonography ; by W. H. Barlow. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

_A Stiff Necked Generation ; ; New 

_Plutarch’s Lives of Num ; nts. 
New Tacks Gives of Numa, Sertorius, and Eumenes; price, 10 ce 
,Greene’s Language Half Blanks (N ; New 
ork: A, Lovell & Co, 
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AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


[Miss Catherine T. Simonds, of whose semi-centennial as a 
teacher in Boston mention was made in the Boston Letter of last 
week, delivered on that occasion an address from which we extract 
the following, which we are quite sure will be of general interest. — 
Ep. } 

It is somewhat late in life for me to attempt my maiden speech, 
but I cannot let the occasion pass without expressing my thanks 
for so general a manifestation of friendship and good will. * * * 

It will interest the young ladies to know how I obtained my situ- 
ation as teacher. Simply by sheer ignorance of the proper methods 
of procedure, and by continued importunity. Having made my 
application to the Hancock district committee, from whom I after- 
ward obtained my appointment to a primary school, I called on the 
chairman after every meeting to learn the result and to inquire 
when they would hold their next meeting. When, two years later, 
I handed him my resignation, he told me that my perseverance and 
self-reliance had enlisted his interest; that of thirty-two applicants 
I was the only one who did not draft into her service some friend 
whose influence might aid her in securing the position. I should 
have done so had I known enough. 

The building in which I taught for two years was surrounded by 
haunts of wickedness. Imagine, if you can, my horror and dismay 
when, entering the schoolroom one afternoon and looking out of 
the window into the yard, I saw lying there the dead body of a 
man. The poor creature had been kicked down the stairs of a 
sailors’ boarding-house in the vicinity, and had dragged himself 
into the yard only to die. A hurried inquest was held, the remains 
hustled into a box and carried away. On another occasion an in- 
toxicated sailor staggered into the schoolroom, removed a boy from 
his chair and sat down in it. Trembling with fear,—we had no 
janitors to call upon in those days,—I started the children in sing- 
ing, and then despatched a messenger to my special committee with 


a.request that he would come to the schoolhouse at once, The 
messenger soon returned with the discouraging intelligence that he 
was notin. So I kept the children singing until the welcome hour 
for dismission,—five o’clock in those days. My visitor seemed 
entranced, and evidently thought the entertainment gotten up for 
his especial benefit, as it was. He remained until the last child dis- 
appeared, and then approached me with, ‘‘ God bless you, miss. 
Will you take a glass of grog with me?’’ I ventured to decline the 
roffered courtesy, and, with a profusion of thanks, he departed. 
erily, music hath charms! 

One afternoon the boys in the room seemed quite overcome with 
drowsiness, for which I could not account. Frequent thrusts of 
their hands into their trowsers pockets led me to investigate those 
receptacles. I found the soporific in the form and spirit of rum 
cherries. The proprietor of a neighboring grocery had thrown out 
the unused contents of his rum-barrel, and the boys had raided the 

utter. 
. My transfer to a grammar school was accomplished with even 
less personal effort than my appointment toa primary. At the 
close of an afternoon session two messengers suddenly appeared, 
announcing that a friend was waiting to see me at my home, which 
was a long way off, with no omnibus or street car to overcome the 
distance, and I reached home almost breathless, to find the reading 
master in the Franklin School, who said, ‘‘Would you like to change 
your situation ?’’ Well,’’ I replied,’‘ that depends. Young ladies 
are supposed to be always ready and waiting for a chance.”’ ‘ Bat 
to be serious,’’ he continued, ‘‘ would you like a position in the 
Franklin School ? There is a vacancy in the writing department, 
and I have spoken to the master of you.’’ I called the next day. 
Daring our short interview I was requested to send a note asa 
specimen of my composition and penmanship. I complied, of 
course. In a few days I received notice of my appointment. * * * 

In those days there were two departments in all the grammar 
schools, known as the ‘‘ Reading’’ and Writing ’’ schools. Mr. 
Barnum Field was master of the former, and Mr. Merrill of the 
latter department of the Franklin. Failing health compelled Mr. 
Merrill’s retirement in 1848, when Mr. Field requested the com- 
mittee to give him full charge of the school, with a teacher who 
should be known as head assistant, and whose salary should be 
$100 in advance of that of other assistants. As I had performed 
Mr. Merrill’s duties during his six months’ absence previous to his 
resignation, some of the committee thought I was entitled to that 
honorable position. Others advocated the claim of Miss Hannah 
J. Tirre)l, as she had been a teacher in the Franklin a mach longer 
time than I. It was finally decided that both should be made head 
assistants with $50 added to our salaries. I think we were the first 
teachers known as head assistants in the Boston public schools. A 
new arrangement was then made by which the reading and writing 
as separate departments were abolished, the pupils no longer chang- 
ing rooms at alternate sessions. ‘The first and second classes were 
accommodated in the upper hall, and the third and fourth in the 
lower. * * # 

Upon the death of Mr. Field in 1851, he was succeeded by Mr. 
Samuel L. Gould, a man faithful to the responsibility he assumed, 
and under whose discipline the school continued to maintain its high 
rark. He resigned the position to accept one of a different nature 
in Colorado. Mr. Granville B. Patnam, our present honored 
principal, succeeded Mr. Gould in 1865. I well remember how 
much I dreaded the possible changes of a new administration, but 
the reality has been entirely free from the trials which my imagina- 
tion had pictured; and I would here express my thanks to him for 
his unfailing kindness, and my appreciation of the good judgment 
with which he has so conducted the different departments of the 
school, that the most satisfactory results have been obtained. * * * 

During the forty-eight years that I have taught in the Franklin. 
what a goodly number of teachers have passed in and out of its doors! 
Pleasant memories crowd upon me as I recall their kindly greet- 
ings, and our many social and sympathetic little conventions, some- 
times premeditated, more often accidental; the continued recur- 
rence of which led to valued and enduring friendships,—one of the 
great compensations of advancing years. Many of my early asso- 
ciates are yet living. Alas! many, too, of the dear familiar faces 
have passed away forever. 

In view of the great progress which women have made in many 
directions, I take pride in the small army of girls who have been 
my pupils during these fifty years: May I not indulge the hope 
that that part of their education received while under my care has 
had its value in helping them to realize the possibilities of their 
own natures and in stimulating them to cultivate that courage, 
energy, and self-reliance so necessary to a proper fulfillment of the 
duties of life? * * * 

_The remembrance of this occasion, with its wealth of associations, 
will brighten many an hour in the years to come, which might 
otherwise be sad and cheerlegs, 


MISSOURI MEETINGS. 


The Missouri Valley Teachers’ Association was in session in 
Harrisonville, Dec. 27 and 28. About one hundred teachers 
were enrolled. The most notable addresses were by G. W. Howe 
of the Warrensburg State Normal, who pointed out the most com- 
mon ‘‘ Defects in Teaching,” and gave suggestions as to remedy ; 
Miss Pumpbrey of the Kirksville State Normal, who urged the im- 


portance and value of the “‘ Training School,’’ and whose paper 
was requested for publication in the Missouri School Journal ; State 
Superintendent Coleman, who outlined the progress made by the 
public schools of the state inthe past twenty years, and indicated 
the lines of improvement, dwelling particularly upon the necessity 
of county echool supervision ; and Principal Keyser, the president 
of the Association, who presented a luminous and thoughtful ad- 
dress upon “ Professional Training.’’ Liberty, Mo , was selected 
as the place for holding the next meeting, and the officers elected 
were G. W. Howe of Warrensburg, president, and Miss Nannie 
Fowler of Harrisonville, secretary. 

The Northeastern Missouri Teachers’ Association met in Mexico, 
Dec. 26, 27, and 28. About one hundred and fifty teachers 
were enrolled. 

The address of the session was given by Principal H.W. Prentice 
of St. Lonis, in which he graphically described the condition of the 
poorer children in our cities, and showed the inefficiency of our 
present laws, and eloquently urged the vital importance of ‘‘ com- 
pulsory education.’’ He proposed a set of resolutions, which, after 
a hot debate and considerable opposition, were passed by a large 
majority. The following is an abbreviated copy : 

Whereas, The public school exists by constitutional right, and 
whereas many thousands of the children of Missouri are annually de- 
prived of all school advantages by ignorant or avaricious parents, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that the legislature 
should at once enact a “local option law,” with provisions for the ap 
pointment of truant officers, enforcing under legal penalties the com 
pulsory attendance of all children between the ages of 8 and 14 years, 
upon some school for five months in each year, of which two months 
shall be consecutive. 

Resolved. That the legislature should pass general laws forbidding 
the employment, in mechanical, manufacturing, or mereantile estab- 
lishme: ts, of any child under the age of ten years; forbidding the em- 
ployment during school hours of all children between the ages of ten 
and fourteen years inclusive, in such establishments, unless said chil- 
dren shall present certificates of attendance upon some school for at 
least five rnonths during the prowess school year; that said laws shall 
be enforced by fine, or imprisonment, or both, of parents, guardians, 
and employers, violating the provisions of such laws. 

The Association closed with a banquet, toasts being responded to 
by Messrs. B. F. Gentry, W. H. Pritchett, R. M. White, E. A. 
Allen, H, W. Prentiss, Miss Barbara Maller, W. F. Dann, Judge 
Forrest, and S, B. Cook. D. A. McMillan of Mexico was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and L. H. Cheney of Moberly, 
secretary. 


COLORADO TEACHERS. 


This is the fourteenth year the teachers of the state bave assem- 
bled in annual convention. Denver’s new high-school building was 
the place of assembly, and Eugene C. Stevens, of Central, presided. 

A paper on “‘ Manual Training”? was submitted by H. F. A. 
Kleinshmidt, who argued that the hand isthe most marvelous thing 
in the world, and that its training is neglected. Our high schools 
do not afford a sufficient foundation for practical life, and fail to 
hold the young men. In this machine age we especially need 
practical men. We want less theory, and more real practice. 

Miss Jessie McArthur, of Georgetown, showed that capital has 


ruled Jabor because it is combined with brains. Labor without brains 
is always made a slave. Our schools should provide for future 
life, and as far as possible for all its phases. 

Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, argued that trade schools come 
within the province of private enterprise. Such schools are for the 
benefit of the few only and should not be supported from the public 
treasury. 

‘How Should Grammar be Taught ?’’ was the topic considered 
by Miss Maud Bell, of Ft. Collins, who earnestly urged the prac- 
tical application of grammar in every-day speech and schoolroom 
recitations. Begin the teaching of this subject as an art; when the 
pupil can understand science, teach it as a science. 

Professor Dennet, of Boulder, argued for more of the scientific 
teaching, giving the reasons for correct usage and thus enabling the 
pupil to correct himself. 

At the first evening session, President Stevens gave an excellent 
address on the needs of teachers and the benefits of the Association. 
He was followed by Miss Rose Malone, who answered criticisms 
on the word method. 

The forenoon of the second day was devoted to the College and 
High School Section, H. A. Howe, of Denver, presiding. His ad- 
dress, bearing on the importance of detailed school work and the 
higher educational branches, was well received. 

Miss Cora McDonald, of Cheyenne, W. T., read a paper on 
‘* Ethies in School,’’ suggesting that very valuable teaching along 
this line can be combined with the opening exercises, and that in 
rhetorical exercises the pupils should be led to know ard appreci- 
ate the high ideals and standards of literature. Much of real value 
can be drawn from biographical sketches inserted in the history 


lesson. 

Mr. P. W. Search, of Pueblo, read a very interesting paper on 
‘Subjects to be Taught in the High School.’’ The high school 
has no mission of its own, it points to something higher. Mind is 
ever the same. Begin the fundamental truths of all sciences at the 
bottom, and broaden as the mind develops. For language give 
more English, for mathematics more of the applied, for science 
give that which affords opportunity for original research. 

The next paper was by Pres. W. O. Thompson, of Longmont, on 
‘* The ColMege Course, and its Aim.’’ The first object is discipline, 
full development; then, the most valuable knowledge. ‘The most 
practical education is the one which produces skilled workmen 
and well-developed powers. 

Mr. Hale, of Boulder, said development is continuous through 
elementary schools, high school, college, and university. 

Opening the afternoon session, a paper on ** Adoption of a State 
Course of Study,’’ by Miss Jessie Wright, of Montezuma, was read, 
championing the cause of country pupils, and showing that there 
should not be such a wide difference between the advantages of city 
and country schools. This subject was further discussed by Prin- 
cipal J. P. Jackson of Colorado City, in a paper on “A Graded 
Course in the Country,’’ and by Mr. L. DaP. Syle, who discussed the 
requirements of teachers in ungraded schools. A paper on ** Un- 
graded vs. Graded Schools,’’ by Miss Edith Campbell, of Pueblo, 
closed the day’s work. 

In the the County Superintendents assembied. Much of 
the program was omitted and the time spent in discussing school 


law. State Superintendent Cornell spoke of several bills he bad 
already prepared, and they were highly approved. A committee 
of five was appointed to act with the legislative committee on edu- 
cation. 

The committee on organization reported the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President—J. H. Bowman, of Clear Creek. 
Vice-President- J. J. Sabin, of Montrose. Secretary—S. T. Ham- 
ilton, of Larimer. Executive Committee—J. S. Eagleton, of Jeffer- 
son; A. D. Shepard, of Arapahoe; P. H. Hammond, of Douglas. 

The third day’s session was opened with a paper on ‘‘ American 
Civies,’? by W. C. Thomas, of Fort Morgan. Schools must teach 
political principles. Partisan newspapers are not correct guides. 
Whatever you wish to come out in the state you must first put into 
the schools. 

Superintendent Gove, of Denver, moved for the encouragement 
of patriotism, that Memorial Day be observed in all the schools, 
by appropriate exercises. 

Prof. W. J. Whiteman gave a recitation in music, as it is con- 
ducted in the elementary schools, in Denver. 

The next was a paper on ‘‘ Judicious Questioning,’’ by Principal 
P. M. Condit, of Delta. Questioning is to draw out, to give much 
thought in few words. It should lead to a purpose, should be rapid 
and animating, and draw out sympathy of feeling and thought. 

Supt. A. B. Copeland, of Greeley, said the questions should ex- 
pand the ideas and point to kindred thoughts. 

Mr. Baker, of Denver, moved the appointment of a committee 
of three to investigate the methods of teaching grammar, said com- 
mittee to report at the next annual meeting. Carried. 

At the afternoon session the Committee on Resolutions reported, 
urging the observance of Memorial Day, expressing appreciation of 
the efforts of the legislature, advising a state normal, and asking 
for an increase in the nominating committee to one from each judi- 
cial district. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following officers for 

the ensuing year: President—Paul H. Hanas, of Denver. Vice- 
President—D. T. Stone, of Grand Junction. Secretary— Miss 
Maud Bell, of Fort Collins. Treasurer—James C. Shattuck, of 
Denver. Executive Committee—Fred Dick, of Trinidad; J. P. 
Jackson, of Colorado City, and W. T. Eddingfield, of Aspen. For 
College and High School Section the following officers were chosen : 
President—J. R. Brackett, of Boulder. Vice-President—W. W. 
Wells, of Leadville. Secretary—Miss A. L. Nutter, of Pueblo. 
Executive Committee—Wm,. H. Smiley, of Denver; W. Triplett, 
and Dr. S. A. Jones, of Colorado Springs. 
Prof. C. O. Broxon, of Leadville, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Not in 
Textbooks,’’ discussed moral needs in a plain and practical man- 
ner. This was supplemented by remarks from David Boyd, of 
Greeley. 

Principal Lee Champion, of Salida, on ‘‘Why do our Boys 
Leave School before Graduation ?’’ ascribed as causes, poverty, 
avarice, bad literature, haste, too long a course of study, and as at 
present arranged, it does not make the pupil a better producer, ex- 
cept in special lines. 

The convention closed with an address on ‘‘ Why do our Pupils 
Fail in Arithmetic ?’’ by Pres. H. M. Hale, of the State Univer- 
sity, at Boulder. He said they do not fail, but they should do 
better. Many have mathematical minds, and such will take care of 
themselves. Some have no mathematical turn of mind, and the 
teacher should not lose sleep over these. Those between call for 
our attention. Textbooks should treat more of principles and less 
of impractical examples. L. B. Dyer, Husted. 


A SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION. 


During the holidays the educators of Mississippi met in annual 
convention at Jackson, to discuss the following topics: ‘* The 
Teaching of Agriculture in the Public Schools’’ (Prof. W. H. 
Magruder), ‘‘School Honors’’ (T. F. McBeath, Cooper Normal 
College), ‘‘ The Practical Element in Woman’s Education ’’ (Chas. 
F, Cocke), ‘‘ Commercial Training’’ (J. G. Deupree), Educa- 
tional Value of Vocal Music’’ (J. G. Wooten), ‘‘ Character and 
Aims of the National Teachers’ Association’? (W. R. Garrett), 
** Proper Limits of Our Public School Curriculum ’’ (A. J. Aven), 
**Woman’s Educational Rights’’ (E. L. Ragland), ‘‘ Our Daty as 
Educators to the Negro’’ (John W. Johnson), “‘ Visiting Schools ”’ 
(Superintendent Ker of Claiborne), ‘‘ Relations of County Super- 
intendents to Their Teachers’’ (E. A. Pace), and numerous sub- 
divisions of these subjects suggested by the debates. 

Dr. Edward Mayes, by invitation, referred to his work of compil- 
ing an educational history of Mississippi, under the directions of the 
National Bureau of Education. He gave many details of the plan 
and method of his work, and solicited the aid of every educator in 
the collection of facts. He said that Jefferson College was the 
oldest chartered institution in the state (1802). 

An Executive Committee for Mississippi was appointed to pro- 
mote Mississippi’s representation to the N. E. A. at Nashville. 
Said committee is a3 follows: John W. Johnson, chairman, Univer- 
sity, Oxford; J. R. Preston, state superintendent, Jackson; R. B. 
Fulton, University; Dabney Lipscomb, A. and M. College; J. G. 
Deupree, Mississippi College, Clinton; A. J. Aven, Winona; E. A. 
Pace, Brooksville; T. F. McBeath, Daleville; Miss Mary V. 
Daval, Grenada; Mrs. Adelia Hillman, Central Female Institute, 
Clinton; J. G. Wooten, Oxford; J. M. Carter, Pontotoc; A. A. 
Kineannon, Meridian; F. P. Elliott, Water Valley; J. H. Lecky, 
Yazoo City; H. J. Fry, Crystal Springs; J. C. Brooks, Jackson ; 
J. A. Kainwater, Sardis; Miss Rassie Hoskins, Meridian; Dr. 
Libby, Holly Springs; N. W. Lee, Clarksdale; J. W. Henderson, 
Natchez; C. L. Cocke, I. L. & C,, Columbus. 

By request of the Association, Captain W. R. Garrett, of the 
Montgomery Bell Academy, Nashville, delivered a very interesting 
address ou the character and aims of the N. E, A., briefly review- 
ing its history. At one of its early meetings, he said, only three 
members were present in the beginning of the session; one was 
made president; another, secretary; and the third constituted the 
audience which later on was re-inforced by a local attendance num- 
bering 300. But of recent years, the Association has prospered 
amazingly, until it has grown to be one of the largest annual gath- 
erings on the continent. At San Francisco last summer it num- 
bered 10,000; the year before at Chicago, there were 15,000 in 
attendance; and next summer at Nashville, we confidently expect 
an enrollment of 25,000. It is an educational gathering from all 
the states and territories of the Union,—the largest body of edu- 
cators in the world. Papers are read and discussed by leading 
teachers and school officers, and the general and miscellaneous 
discussions are unequalled by any similar body on the globe. 

The Association elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President—Supt. E. D. Miller, of Holly Springs. Vice- 
Presidents—Superintendents Thompson, Henderson, Burch, Rain- 
water, and Hicks, and Professors Fitzhugh and H. J. Fry. Secre- 
taries—J. G. Deupree, Mississippi College; J. W. Johnson, Uni- 


versity. Treasurer—E. A. Pace, Brooksville, 
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CALIFORNIA, 

| Through the inadvertence of our correspondent 
the account of the fourth day’s session of the 
State Teachers’ Association was separated from 
the body of the report. Its value will not be seri- 
ously impaired by the delay. | 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper occupied the first hour, 
her subject being, ‘‘ Should Kindergarten Work Be 
Pursued Alone, or in Connection with the Ordi- 
nary Studies of the Primary School?’’ The 
Record Union of Sacramento thus speaks of the 
address: ‘‘ Those who were fortunate enough to 
hear this vigorous, earnest, inspiring address will 
recall the fact that much of it was ex/empore and 
fairly bristled with argument and scintillated with 
telling illustrations.’’ At its close, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mrs. Cooper for the able ad- 
dress, and it was requested for publication. A 
resolution was also passed declaring that the best 
interests of the public schools demand that the 
kindergarten should become a part of the regular 
course, and that children should be admitted at 
an earlier age. 

The second hour was occupied by Miss Fidelia 
Jewett, of the Girls’ High School, San Francisco, 
who read an interesting and suggestive paper on 
** Making Oar Schoolrooms Beautiful and attract- 
ive.’’ 

The discussion of the report of the committee 
on legislation occupied the remainder of the session. 


Articles of incorporation of Zenobia College 
have been filed. The new college is to be located 
in Fresno City. 

At the late State Convention of the Christian 
church, a committee of fifteen was appointed to 
select a site for a university. Prof. J. M. Martin, 
formerly of Hesperian College, Woodland, is 
chairman of the committee. 

Prof. W. S. Klee, who formerly resided at 
Berkeley and had charge of the university gardens, 
has resigned as stute inspector of fruit pests. 


COLORADO, 
State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 


Some strong inducements, in the shape of salary 
and a wider field of labor, were held out so that it 
is not strange that the call was accepted. After 
July 1 it will be Superintendent Hatch of Moline. 
This is, in short, a promotion made upon the merits 
of the man and his success is not a matter for con- 
jecture. 

In the resignation of Superintendent Mack 
the state of Illinois, as well as the city of Moline, 
loses a most valuable schoolman. His services 
to the cause of education are we'l known, and 
everywhere he is held in the highest ¢steem. 
We understand that Mr. Mack goes into the service 
of an enterprising educational house of Chicago, 
where his superior business qualifications will find 
ample scope, and where his financial prospects will 
be greatly increased. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois will meet in 
Peoria some time in February. These meetings are 
looked forward to with great pleasure by the 
teachers of Central Illinois. 

From present indications there will be an un- 
usual number of changes in the schools this year. 
J. H. Hartwell of Washington will retire to 
his fruit farm at the end of this year. There 
are quite a number of teachers that would follow 
the example of Mr. Hartwell, but they haven’t 
the farm. 

Oak Park, near Chicago, is distinguished for the 
culture and enterprise of its citizens. Mr. B. L. 
Dodge, who has been superintendent of schools for 
the past ten or twelve years, has the support of 
an intelligent board of education, and the schools 
are credited with being as good as the best. An 
evidence of the spirit which is infused in the pupils 
for a higher education may be seen in the fact that 
during the bolidays twenty-six of the graduates 
of the high school came home for the vacation 
from ten different institutions for higher education. 
One was from Phillips Exeter Academy, eight 
from Beloit College, four from the University of 
Michigan, four from Wellesley, two from Pennsyl- 
vania, two from Pardue University, two from 
Williams, one from L[llinois College, one from 
Oberlin, and one from Highland Park. Oak Park 
is where the Scoville Institute is located, which is 
one of the most complete and most expensively 


Millan, of Detroit, for an entomological collection. 

A fourth year has been added to the high school 
course at Allegan (Henry A. Simonds, principal) 
with a view to having the graduates accepted by 
the university on diploma. 

The Holland city schools have had their vaca- 
tion prolonged two weeks owing to the prevaleacy 
of scarlet fever. 


OHIO. 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ohio State Teachers’ Association. — The execu- | 
tive committee held a meeting according to pre- 
vious arrangement, at Columbus, during the holi- 
days, and elected the following subjects for the next 
meeting. The place of meeting and the persons 
for the program bave not been determined. The} 
complete program is promised soon. 

Tuesday Morning. — Inaugural address. 
lation for Country schools. , 

Tuesday Afternoon.— What shall the Public Schools 
Teach ? The Cincinnati Methods of Promotion. 

Tuesday Evening. —Lecture. 

Wednesday Morning,—Inaugural address. 
trial Fducation. 

Wednesday Afternoon.—A Special Method, with 
Principles and Philosophy Involved. Special Meth- 
ods in Civics. 

Wednesday Evening.— Reading Circle. 

Thursday Morning. — Memorial Sketch of Dr. 
Tappan. Kelation of College and High School. 

Thursday Afternoon.—Annual address. 

The following cities have given formal invita- 
tions to the Association for the meeting : Sandusky, 
Toledo, and Chautauqua, N. Y 

Dr. Hancock is moving educational matters vig- 
orously this winter. He is bard at work formu- 
lating the much needed school legislation. He has 
strong influence with our law makers, and many 
good things are expected. 

Out of the probable three hundred and fifty 
school examiners of the state, less than thirty at- 
tended the regular annual meeting held at Colum- 
bus during the holidays. No business of import- 
ance was transacted. 

Many of the teachers of country schools are now 
in tronble on account of the enforcement of the 
new Jaw, requiring teachers to hold certificates in- 
clading the subjects of Physiology and liygiene. 
All valid certificates, of whatever class, must 


Legis- 


Indus- 


age on examination, of 90 per cent., and is good 
for two years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, the well- 


known composer of music and conductor of con- 
ventions, has been engaged for ten days’ instruc- 
tion in vocal music at the California State Normal 
School: beginning June 3. The present attend- 
ance at the Normal is very large. The enrollment 
for they ear bids fair to reach 700. 

Governor Beaver has ever since his election 
shown by his official acts and utterances that he js 
the warm friend of the cause of education. [pn 
his recent message to the legislature, a prominent 
place was given to the discussion of this subject, 
He places special stress on the importance of in- 
dustrial education, and says that if we attempt a 
general introduction of manual training into our 
public schools, we must first teach the teachers, 
To do this the Governor says that it is necessary 
to equip the normal schools for this line of work, 
and recommends that the legislature make a spec- 
ial appropriation to each normal school for this 
purpose. In addition to industrial training he 
would insist upon a knowledge of the fundamental 
law of the state and nation, and of the Cuties of 
citizenship, as essential to the preparation of every 
teacher in the Commonwealth. 

He also recommends that the legislature appro- 
priate a sum of money to support a schoolship at 
Philadelphia, on which, under the instruction of 
United States officers, boys shall be trained in the 
science of navigation and in practical seamanship. 

Under the present law, the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
schools will be closed after June 1, 1890. The 
Governor does not like this provision, but favors 
the continuance of the schools until 1895, and sug. 
gests that they be transferred from the Depart. 
ment of Pablic Instruction to a separate depart. 


ment. 
J.J. H: H. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Under this heading in a recent issue, Dr. C. P. 
Culver, of Tacoma, was by mistake referred to as 
having been commissioner of education in Wash- 
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eases finished institutions for culture in the western | now contain these branches. Many teachers over- |! 
The fellowing is the program of the Colorado} states; it was a gift to the town by one of its|looked this new requirement and are now hard at | '™8ton, D. C., for many years. It is true, how. Bool 
Springs’ University Club for the remainder of the} citizens. work ‘posting ’’ themselves for the ordeal of an |@V€?, that during his thirty-three years’ residence rool 
year: Feb. 12, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’—paper by examination. Most of the city boards held a spec- in that city he exhibited a deep interest in the &. " 


Mr. John Gardiner; March 12, ‘‘ A Year Among 
French Artists,’ by Mr. Thomas Parish; April 
9. ** The Ethics of ‘Tolstoi,’’ by Rev. Geo. Merrill ; 
May 14, The Annual Dinner. 

One hundred and ninety boys and 312 girls were 
enrolled in the Denver High School last year. 

Supt. R. Berrey, of El Paso County, is doing 
efficient work in looking after the schools of his 


county. He recently organized a new school dis- J. J. Osb New Carlisle; F. M. Plank, Wads- . 
trict at Green Mountain Falls, which made the 1887. 1888. tht a a Soarritt, Shean. Cal. ; "“Ghaslet ah. for a number of years a leading member of the 
seventh district he has organized within a little} Ungraded schools, . . 11,782 12,065 | Kizer, Enon. Dover echool committee. . 
over a year. Graded, 3,400 he Board of Edueation of Amherst have dis- 
Prof. A. J. Denton, of Harvard, has been en- Female teachers, . . . 18,207 19,578 field: E. H. Colvin Weamainns Ss Gabriel, Os- missed the principal of the high school, M. W. B. 
gaged by Colorado College to deliver a course of | Male teachers, . 7 + « 6,007 5,505 borne; E. E. Helman, Canton ; J. W. Jones, So. Forbush, on the charge of lack of discipline, and 
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ature will also be given by Revs J. B. Gregg and (male) teachers, $38.00 $36.44 F. Koehler, Wvoster; B. R. McClelland, New sympathy of his pupils, as is shown by their pe- 
Geo. Merrill of Colorado Springs, and Rey. Myron | Average compensation Castle ; W. D. Pepple, No. Lewisburgh ; L. W. tition for his reinstatement ; and of the parents, as 
Ried of Denver. (female) teachers, $29.00 $30.05 Sah. shown by their refusal to send their pupils to 
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1.30 to 3.30. Value of school- School officers of Littleton and Bethlehem have 
Miss Myrtie Sylvester, of the Elmwood School,|_ _ houses, $11,706,439 $12,207,340 J. A. Hunter, Bradford ; Mrs. M. Latham. | to employ normal school graduates only. 
cher on Value of apparatus, . $277,161 $326,957 ; The annual report of the Board of Education of 
Volumes in libraries, 110,179 132,575 The Dover emphasizes the following subjects: A new 
‘ son, 


The highest school in Colorado, probably the 
highest in the world, is in Tourtelotte’s Park on 
top of Aspen Mountain. Here, in a little house 


IOWA, 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa 

The board of supervisors of Polk County have 
raised the salary of Superintendent Saylor to 
$1,500 per year. 

State Supt. H. Sabin, in the advance sheets of 
his annual report for 1888 gives the following 
figures : 


Frame schoolhouses, 11,712: brick, 771; stone, 
239; log, 30; total, 12,753. 


Burlington, West Des Moines, Davenport, and 


ial examination on these subjects in December last. 


State Kxamination — At the last meeting of the 
State Board of Examiners, there were 54 appli- 
cants, 27 of whom were successful as follows: 

High Schocl. — Miss Eulalie Artois, Cincinpati ; 
F. J. Beck, Napoleon; T. L. Feeney, Cheviot; J. 
W. Jones, Manchester ; R. H. Harrison, Carey ; 


lumbas; W. J. White, Dayton; M. Manley, 
Alston Ellis, Hamilton; E A. Jones, Massillon, 


organization and progress of the schools. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Dr. O. J. W. Pray, of Dover, lately deceased, 
left $1,000 to Dartmouth College, and the same 
sum to the Dover public library. Dr. Pray was 


high-school building is needed, and the suggestion 
is made that a suitable lot be secured at once ; the 
codperation of the parents is desired, so that the 
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Mr. Manley is temporarily absent from the state. : 
close to one of the rich silver mines, Miss Mamie | Dubuque pay their high school principal a salary | ‘(he board for ensuing year as fol- gr made 
E Sullivan gathers about her each day ten rosy | of $1,500 per year. lows: R. W. Stevens, President ; Alston Ellis, for 
cheeked boys and girls and teaches ‘‘the young _ Supt. J. W. Jarnigan, of the Montezumaschools, | Clerk; E. A. Jones, Treasurer. Since the new teac 
idea how to shoot. is making a fine record. law went into effect, four hundred and thirty-five followed 
Prof. Charles M. Carter, superintendent of The Oskaloosa School Board recently purchased | dollars have been paid iato the state treasury from | - 4 ool ; ever: 
drawing of the Colorado Springs’ schools, will give} four sets of Johnson’s Geographical Wall Maps| the receipts of applicants’ fees for examination. te pes 1 ae he f attended by twice the wren: nly 
and one set of the Astronomical Charts. Four of er of pupils of the former year; it is urged th» btter ¢ 


an exhibition in freehand drawing in Manitou for 
the benefit of the public school library within a 
few weeks. 

DAKOTA, 

The University of: Dakota has nearly doubled 
its enrollment and “‘ still they come.’’ The above 
is true also of the North Dakota University. 

Yankton claims the finest public school building 
in the Northwest, not as to architectural beauty, 
but for convenience and completeness in all its ar- 
rangements. It was occupied at the opening of 
the new term. 

An exceedingly interesting and valuable report 
from the Territorial Board of Education will svon 
be ready for distribution. Some of its facts and 
statistics will very much surprise our Eastern 
friends. We hope it will be giyena wide circu- 
lation. H, E. K, 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, GkO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

W. H. Hatch has been principal of the Rock 
Island High School during the past seven years. 
Through his efforts the new high-school building 
was secured, which is the pride of Rock Island, 
and justly looked upon as the model school build- 
iug of Illinois. But, greatly to the discomfiture 
of the good people of Rock Island, the superin- 
tendent of the Moline schools resigned, and Mr. 
Hatch was unanimonsly elected to fill the vacancy. 


Edward’s Language Charts have also been added 
to the appliances of the schools. 

The Monticello School Board has added $130 
worth of apparatus to the school appliances. 

The State Normal School has an enrollment of 
332, an increase of 51 over last year’s winter term 
at the same date. Pres. H. H. Seerley is to be 
congratulated. 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, of Ida Grove, was pleas- 
antly surprised recently with a gift from her teach- 
ersand prominent townspeople expressing their ap- 
preciation of her management of the schools and 
wishing her a new year of continued successes. 


NEBRASKA, 


Nebraska Central College, located at Central 
City, has opened the winter term of its fourth 
year under favorable circumstances. The attend- 
ance is over 140, and the school has already ob- 
tained a high place because of its earnest, thor- 
ough work. Much confidence is felt in the school 
ae of the able administration of President 

rane, 


MICHIGAN. 


The attendance at the State University is con- 
siderably larger than ever before; the enrdilment 
is over 1,800. 

The State Agricultural College has recently 


been presented $1,500 by U. S. Senator-elect Mc- 


As the division of subjects is of interest to those 
expecting to be examined, the same is given for the 
next meeting. 

R. W. Stevenson: Orthography, Reading, Algebra, 
Theory and Practice, Civil Government, and Latin. 

M. Manley: Logic, German, Greek, 
Zoslogy, Penmanship, and Book-keeping. 

W. J. White: Geography, Grammar, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Trigonometry, Botany, and Music. 

E. A, Jones: Arithmetic, Physics, Chemistry, Ge- 
ometry, Comat, and Drawing. 

Alston Ellis: History of the United States, General 
History, English Literature, Rhetoric, Psychology, 
and Political Economy. 


OREGON. 


Mrs. M. V. Rork, a graduate of the Michigan 
Normal School, has been elected to take the place 
in the East Salem grammar school, made vacant 
by the resignation of Miss Emily Huelat. 

Prof. W. I. Reynolds is superintendent of 
schools for Polk County. There are 51 school 
districts in the county; 43 schools now in session ; 
wages range from $33 to $100 per month. 

At Independence, Prof. J. D Hawes is assisted 
by Miss Mary McNary and Miss Anna Denman; 
145 pupils are enrolled, They conduct a good 
school, and give satisfaction to all. 

About twenty Indian children arrived recently 
at the Indian Training School at Chemawa. They 
were accompanied by Col. John D. Lee, the su- 
perintendent, and came from Puget Sound. 


A first-grade certificate requires a general aver- 


the city adopt the free textbook law, so as to 
make the schools absolutely free; and an expres 
sion of confidence is renewed in the ability and 
untiring efforts of Supt. Channing Folsom for the 
best interests of the schools. 

The report of Superintendent Folsom shows a! 
attendance in the day schools of 1,474 pupils, and 
in the evening schools of 176. The high school 
numbers 117 pupils. Number of pupils not absent 
or tardy during the year, 129, 


VERMONT. 


Hon. Justus Dartt, late superintendent of schools, 
has been engaged to write the town history 
Springfield, and has begun his work. 

The high school at White River Junction bas 
received a number of pupils this term from Wes 
Lebanon, N. H., as the school there has beet 
closed by order of the State Board of Health be 
cause of a defective building. 

Mis Dora Wells of Montpelier has been elected 


ARE YOU UP WITH, THE TIMES ?. Hundreds 
of teachers are every year securing promotion and 
larger salaries through the Teachers’ Codperati¥® 
Association, 170 State Street, Chicago. Are yor 
acquainted with their work? If not, why vot: 
Do not delay, but send at once for their circulat 
and become posted on how your fellow-teache™ 
come to be advanced. 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. . 
INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTOR: 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 


Principles and Practice of Morality ; 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and Applied. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D» 
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A text-book for the of Civil Principal Rhode Isiand State Normal School. Professor of History in Brown University. Mack 

in Ul resi m Unive 
A book that every teacher and educator should! 4 standard work tot and readers in Moral| A book that every teacher, student, and generdl Pee 
Governm ro ry price, $1.50. have. Price, postpaid, $1.50. Philosophy. Introductory price, $1.50. reader of History should have. Introd. price, . Bora 
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the principalsbip of one of the schools in Corry, 
has gone to accept the position. 
Seven graduated from the Randolph Normal 
school. ‘The examinations, essays, and oratious 
ere above the average in ability and delivery. 
Miss Ada Walker, a much respected and able 
teacher in the Springfield graded schools, com- 
mitted suicide by drowning, January 15, A tem- 
porary derangement, caused, indirectly, by insub- 
®rdination in school, was no doubt the cause. 
Hon. Luke P. Poland endowed, before bis death, 
S. scholarship in the University of Vermont, to be 
nown as the Westford Scholarship. 
Springfield High School is supporting a superior 
jyceum. 


and 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


= f§. L. Curtiss of the Gifford School, Avon, has 
been elected to the mastership of the Oakdale 
School, Dedham, Mass., and Mr. Spear of the 
Bridgewater Normal School has been appointed to 
his place in Avon. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Mary Randall of Lebanon has resumed her 
position as teacher in the Bacon Academy, Col- 
chester. Mr. Monroe Whetmore, B. A., also of 
=] ecbanon, is at present teaching in the High School, 

Naugatuck. 

Rev. Geo. Deshon, formerly of New London, 
Mhas recently been appointed assistant superior gen- 
eral of the order of Paulists in the United States. 
MWhile at the military academy, West Point, this 

ipentleman was a classmate of Gen. U. S. Grant 

and other noted military men. 

Mr. Alanson Fox has been reappointed librarian 

of the Columbia Free Library for the third year. 

Miss Esther Shepherd succeeds Miss Witter as 

eacher of the Brooklyn School. 
™ Hon. David A. Wells, of Norwich, recently ad- 
the Arcanum Club upon ‘* Our Neighbors,”’ 

meaning thereby Canada, Mexico, and the West 
indies. The descriptions were from personal ob- 
servation, and were both original and instructive. 

The third session of the Connecticut Summer 
school will probably be held at Niantic, July 2 
o 16. 

Mr. Wilton H. Desper, formerly efficient super- 
Mintendent of the Stafford Springs sghools, is at 
Mpresent doing excellent work xs sub-master of the 
Brookline, Mass., High School. 

The third meeting of the Connecticut Valley 

Art Teachers’ Association was held in the High 
Mschool, Hartford, on Jan. 12. The topics dis- 
ussed were: (1) How far should Clay Work be 
arried in the Pablie School, and what propor- 
ion of time should it have? (2) Difficulties. 
3) How much time should be given to drill for 
perfection in Drawing? The officers of this 
MAssociation are Mr. S. H. Davis, Hartford, presi- 
lent; Miss A. B. Hyde, New Haven, secretary. 
A meeting of the teachers of Norwalk was held 
riday afternoon, Jan. 18, and addressed by Pro- 
mtcssor Morrill of New Britain, and Superintendent 
Jutton of New Haven. After most helpful talks 
bn physiology and reading, a formal business meet- 
og, Professor Morrill presiding, was called, and 
t was voted, first, to extend a vote of thanks to 
he able instructors; second, to ask the consent of 
he Town Board of Education to hold a teachers’ 
meneeting on one Friday afternoon of each month. 
his marks an apoch inthe teaching life of Nor- 
walk, inasmuch as in the last six years no organ- 
zed effort in this direction has been made, 


TEACHERS AND ScHOooL BoARDs.—If you 
fannot remember the street and number address 
f the Teachers’ Coderative Association, Chicago, 
letter addressed simply to ‘‘ Orville Brewer, 
hicago’’ (not Orville Dewey), or to ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Association,’ or ‘* Teachers’ Codperative Associa- 
ion,” or ** Teachers’ Agency,’’ or ‘‘ Teachers’ 
pureau,’’ will always reach them. As this is the 
muly Agency in the city, there is no chance of a 
meetter going astray. 


BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
FAD OFFICE & Waterloo Place,. 
+ Regent Street, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES: 
Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP, 


Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M. P., 
‘ BANKERS, BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The Cheque Bank issues cheques for the use of 
acollers, aVailable in every town of any importance 
“gland, Scotland, and Ireland, in all parts of 
lrope aud elsewhere. 
oe cheques are issued in amounts from one pound 
+ upwards; the value perforated in each cheque, 
are sold singly or in books, as required. 
see. cheques are taken as cash by the British gov- 
ae cut offices, by nearly all the steamship and rail- 
4 principal hotels in Eu- 
8 tn Lene n also by nearly all the leading 
., arties requiring to remit money to their friends 
Visiting any part of Europe, will find that 
sous BANK CREQUEsS are the and 
Tene st form of money order to send. 
hae ers Visiting Europe will find the Cheque 
the safest and most convenient form 
Visitors. 
ot the rye the Paris Exhibition this summer can 
tte b Cheque Bank” cheque cashed at upwards 
“ ~_— ng houses situated in different parts of 


A private hand book 
; containing a list of the 
auk’s corres ondents, together with any informa- 


whered inay be required, will be furnished on ap- 


MATHEWS & co., Agents, 
: ANK (Limited), United Bank Building, 
‘% and Broadway, New York. 
ay-Bennett Cable Co.. New York; 
Phila ©, frust, and Safe Deposit 
rance Prest. Provident Life 
omas © , Esq., 
Guarantee Tvast and Safe Deposit 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From January 23, to January 29, inclusive.] 


— Snow at Pensacola, Florida. 

— Army nurse pension bill passed. 

— Boulanger elected by 54,000 majority. 

— The inaugural parade will include 55,000 
men. 

— The ‘‘ Senate bill’’ passed by a strict party 
vote. 

— Arizona will change her capital from Pres- 
cott to Phenix. 

— One thousand horse car employés in Brook- 
lyn on a strike. 

— Panama Canal shareholders vote confidence 
in the new company. 

— Ohio proposes to adopt the electrical chair 
for capital punishments. 

— National Woman’s Suffrage Convention in 
session at Washington. 

— Blaine said to have been offered and to have 
accepted the state portfolio. 

— An English missionary and sixteen of his 
followers murdered at Zanzibar. 

— Reports that Lord Sackville will be made 
British ambassador to Turkey. 

— Mr. Hugo Fritsch, the Austrial consul-gen- 
eral at New York, died on the 27th. 

— The French Cabinet resigns, bat President 
Carnot refuses to accept the resignations. 

— A congress of representatives of the Scotch- 
Irish race to be held in May, at Columbia, Tenn. 

— Connecticut celebrates the 250ih anniversary 
of the adoption of her constitution, the oldest in 
the world. 

— Senator Plumb of Kansas expresses himself 
in favor of abolishing the entire diplomatic system 
of the country. 

—The Canadian government abandons the modus 
vivendi which authorizes the issue of fishing licenses 
to American vessels. 

— Resolutions introduced in Congress calling 
upon the State Department for information regard- 
ing the Samoan trouble. 

— The collector at Halifax dismissed for per- 
mitting the transhipment of the cargo of an Amer- 
ican fishing vessel without authority. 

— A member of the House proposes an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the education of children 
of school age in Alaska, without reference to race. 

— Secretary Bayard offers an explanation of 
the Samoan difficulty, which makes it appear that 
England, and not the United States, is the one 
offended. 

— An exciting time in Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland, 
over William O’ Brien, on trial for participating in 
a demonstration proclaimed by the government. 
Eighty wounded. O’Brien is given four months’ 
imprisonment. 


FOR BILIOUSNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. W. B. GILLIES, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
says: ‘'I have used it in a typical case of indi- 
gestion with biliousness, and found it to be, with- 
out exception, the best thing I ever used in such 
cases.”’ 


Pror. J. O. LANSING, of Indiana Normal 
University, bas just published a work on “‘ Latin 
Diagrams,’’ adapted to Harkness’ and Allen & 
Greenough’s Latin Grammars. 

J. O. Notestein, A.M., professor of Latin in 
Wooster University, Ohio, says of it: *‘ I am very 
well pleased with Professor Lansing’s ‘ Latin 
Diagrams,’ and shall commend it to high school 
and academy teachers as a practical book for be- 
gioners in Latin.” 

Sample copy in cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
Address J. O. LANSING, Princeton, Ind. 


THE CHEQUE (or *‘ Check,’’ as Webster has it) 
BaNkK, LIMITED, of London, has established an 
agency for the United States at No. 2 Wall street, 
New York. This bank makes a business of sup- 
plying travelers with checks of various denomina- 
tions which can be cashed in almost every town in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, at upwards of fifty 
places in Paris, and in any town of any importance in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, West Indies, South 
America, and elsewhere, by simply writing the 
name of the holder across the face. 

These checks are also taken as cash by the 
British Government offices, steamship and rail- 
road companies, and the principal hotels in foreign 
countries. Visitors to the Paris Exhibition this 
summer can get the ‘‘Cheque Bank’’ checks 
cashed at upwards of fifty banking houses situated 
in different parts of the city. The system is one 


of great convenience to travelers and saves them 
the annoyance and expense attending the constant 
changing of the money of one country into that of 
another. 

The name of the Rt. Hon. John Bright appears 
as one of the trustees of the ‘‘ Cheque Bank,’’ and 
the Bank of England as its London banking house. 
The bank refers, in this country, to John W. 
Mackay, Esq., president of the Commercial Cable 
Company, lresident F. O. French of the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, New York, and others. 

Teachers who intend going abroad this summer 
would do well to place themselves in correspondence 
with Messrs. E. J. Mathews & Co., agents of the 
bank, who will give them all desired information. 
Their address is, The United Bank Building, No. 2 
Wall street, New York. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION can furnish Colleges and Public Schools 
with teachers on short notice. No teacher recom- 
mended by them has ever failed. They have 
candidates in every state. Ten years of hard 
work in the educational field, the last five as 
manager of the Association, has made Mr. Brewer 
familiar with the work of hundreds of the best 
teachers throughout the country. Address, 170 
State Street, Chicago. 


Science for Children. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES OF THE GREAT SCIENTISTS. * 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. With numerous full-page Portraits. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 
These short eo characters contain a large amount of information on almost every branch of 


science, which, while t 
to the young. 

“A capital book for the young. We do not know of a 
better compendium of the progress of scientific knowl- 


edge during the last three centuries.” 
— Buffalo Express. 


oroughly accurate and reliable, is conveyed in a form to be of interest and profit 


“Of inestimable value to the young, and no better 
work can be putinto their hands. The volume is both 
entertaining and educational.” 

— Boston Sat. Eve, Gazette. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR: 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES OF AMERICAN PROGRESS, 


Each with twelve full-page illustrations. 
For this purpose they have been introduced into the City 


Unequaled as Supplementary Readers. 


Schools of New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and many other prominent places. 
Correspondence is earnestly solicited. 


offered on examination and introduction copies, 


12mo ... $1.25. 


Special Net Rates 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 745 Brosdway, New York. 


High Tide of the Season in 
Washington. 


It would be hard to select a better time than 
this to see the National Capital in its best form. 
All the departments of the Government are busily 
engaged in winding up the affairs of a retiring 
administration, and the statesmen in Congress are 
discussing, daily and nightly, questions of great 
import. Society is astir, and visitors from all 
quarters of the world are there, as participants in 
political or social affairs. One witnesses new 
scenes, and receives new impressions from a 
glimpse at Washington and its people. ‘The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s second pleasure tour 
of February 6th affords an excellent means of get- 
ting an insight into life at the seat of government. 
It covers five aod a quarter days, the expenses of 
which are included in the ticket. The party will 
gather at the New York and New England Station 
at 7.10 P. M., whence a special train of Pullman 
sleeping cars will convey them to Washington with- 
out change. The party will be in charge of the 
Tourist Agent, and Chaperon. The rates are the 
lowest ever made for such a service, and will be 
given, with full particulars of the tour, by 

S. W. F. DRAPER, Tourist Agent. 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 


GENTS WANTED. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St... BOSTON. 


Ticknor & Co.'s New Books. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
Ss TREADEA 
Rose Terry Cooke §| New ecesias 
cal Novel. 50. 
By Col. T. A. D 
Great Captains. | Alexander, H annibal, Gareée. 
Frederick, Napoleon, ete. With 21 maps. $2. 
; ANCIENT AND MODERN, B 
Light- Houses | may sve 
With 100 pictures. $5. 
E V 
Mary ClemmMer's | amis ewe Wives 
cents. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW KEY to “HAMLET,” 


AND 
PROF. SCHAEFFER’S TIME TABLES, 


Which revolutionize all accepted criticism. and the 
resent state of linguistic science ; and which, the 
atter, bid fair to restore the equilibrium between 
the studies, here and in Europe. 


We will send to all who address us the above work 
on Hamlet and the Time Tabdies, with circular and 
First Lecture of System, free. Two-cent stamp re- 


quired. 
CHARLES, BROTHER, & CO., 
125 N. 17TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
t 


THE BEGINNER’S READING 
BOOK. 


There is a conviction among teachers 
that First Readers are faulty, particularly 
in the line of grading and vocabulary, and 
that they have not been prepared with that 
knowledge of, and practical experience with, 
primary methods which the subject de- 


mands. The feeling is general that the 


First Reader is the most important one in 
the series. 

Recognizing the want in this direction, 
J. B. Lippincott Company has just pub- 
lished THe BeGinNer’s Reapine Book, 
by Mr. Eben H. Davis, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chelsea, Mass., and one of the 


most successful superintendents in the 


country in this line of work. This book 
contains not only a well-graded series of 
reading exercises with natural vocabulary, 


but has, also, a Teacher's Edition, with 
Modernand Specific Directions for Teach- 
ing the Subject of Reading so clearly stated 
that teachers may adopt them with full as- 
surance of success. 

The following are some of the features of 
this Reader : 

1. A Teacher's Edition, in which full 
directions are given for teaching the sub- 
ject of reading to beginners, the use of the 
crayon and blackboard, script and _ print, 
how to hold the attention of the class in 
recitation, and what to do with pupils not 
in recitation, ete. 

2. In the vocabulary employed and in 
the grading, the fact that children learn to 
read through the exercise of sight and 
memory has been kept constantly in view, 
and a large number of very easy lessons, 
carefully graded, and so arranged as to aid 
in the use of these faculties, have been 
carefully introduced. 

3. The -style is simple and natural, 
avoiding, as far as possible, all childish ex- 
pressions which conflict with good English. 

4. The sentences are short, and in the 
Jirst part of the book such as may be ap- 
prehended ata single glance before utter- 
ance, each occupying but a single line. 

5. The vocabulary is introduced before 
the reading lessons, the words being given 
in groups of such as should be taught each 
month. 

6. Script is taught before print, and the 
transition from script to print fully ex- 
plained and illustrated by lessons. 

7. This book is the result of careful 
thought, study, and experiment. Nothing 
has been introduced that has not been tried 
and found a success in the class-room, and 
while it has been prepared to go with any 
series of readers, and while the lessons are 
adapted to aixy of the various processes of 
teaching reading, the author has in view in 
presenting them to the public the illustra- 
tion of a special process which has given 
his schools a wide reputation for their pro- 
ficiency in reading, and whereby teachers 
who have no fixed plan of their own may 
be assured of immediate and enlarged suc- 
cess, provided they follow closely the diree- 
tions given in the “Teacher’s Edition.” 
The introduction price of the scholar’s edi- 
tion is 24 cents; the teacher’s edition, 40 
cents. Either work will be sent postpaid 


on receipt of price, by addressing the pub- 


lishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 
715 & 717 Market Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol XXIX.—No. 5. 


Title. 
Last Chance Junction. 
German Commercial Correspondence. 
Animal Physiology. . 
Practical [Inorganic Chemistry. 
Junior School Arithmetic. 
Natural Religion. ‘ 
Theoretical Mechanics. 
Eclectic Physical Geography. 
His Two Wives. 
The Popes avd the Hohenstaupen. 
Eagle and Dove. 
Across Lots. 
Progressive Housekeeping. 
History of the Roman Republic. ‘ 
English Kestoration and Louis XIV. 
Elements ef the Integral Calculus. . ° 
Poems of Wild Life. . 
A Latin Dictionary for Schools. 
The Government ofthe U.S. . 
The Science of Utterance. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Messrs. GINN & Co, will publish in February 
An Introduction to the Poetry of Robert Browning, 
by William John Alexander, Ph.D., Munro Pro- 


fessor of English Language and Literature, Dal-| ] 


housie College and University, Halifax, and for- 
merly Fellow of Johns Hopkins University. The 
book opens with an account of Browning’s most 
striking peculiarities in method and style, and at- 
tempts to find an explanation of these in the con- 
ditions amidst which the poet has worked, and in 
the nature of the themes which he treats. An ex- 
position is given of those general ideas pervading 
his work, which can only be gathered from the 
study of many of his poems. This exposition is 
contained in a series of chapters treating of 
** Browning’s Philosophy,’’ ‘‘ Christianity as Pre- 
sented in Browning’s Works,’’ and ‘‘ Browning’s 
Theory of Art.’’ ‘These chapters are followed by 
a brief chronological review of his writings, and 
characterization of his development. The various 
points treated throughout the introduction are il- 
lustrated by a series of selected poems furnished 
with careful analyses and copious critical com- 
ments. The attention of those already familiar 
with Browning is especially directed to the Anal- 
ysis of Sordello, much fuller and more exact, it is 
believed, than any heretofore published. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago, issue a price list of 


books, charts, wall maps, ete., which show them 
to have already some fifty books and helps either 
on the market or in press. The Normal Music 
Course upon which their fame rests, is most prom- 
inent. Their wall maps are a most distinguishing 
feature of their business; but the most significant 
announcement is that of a Young Folks’ Library 
for School and Home, edited by Larkin Danton, 
LL.D., Headmaster of Boston Normal School. 
They also have a Common School Spelling-Book, 
by Dr. Danton and C. Goodwin Clark ; the Nor- 
mal Review System of Writing, by Farley and 
Gunnison ; and General Morgan’s Studies in Ped- 
agogy. But of more importance than these is the 
announcement of the Normal Course in Reading, 
by Emma J. Todd, training teacher in the public 
schools of Aurora, [il., and W. B. Powell, super- 
intendent of schools, Washington, D. C, 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


THE state superintendent of public instruction 
in Oregon has published a circular declaring the 


results of the recent adoption of school books by 
that state. The books were adopted by a secret 
ballot, sent in by the various county superintend- 
ents, and by the circular referred to it appears 
that the following publications of Messrs. Ivison, 
Blakeman, & Co., New York and Chicago, were 
selected for use in the state until October 1, 1893: 
Fish’s Arithmetics (1 and 2), Piper’s Seat Work 
in Arithmetic, Spencerian Penmanship and Copy 
Books, Manson's Spelling Blanks, Swinton’s 
Model Word Blanks, Swinton’s New Word Anal- 
ysis, White’s Industrial Drawing, Loomis’ Music, 
Webster’s Dictionaries, Bryant & Stratton’s 
Book-keeping, Guyot’s Physical Geography, Rob- 
inson’s Algebra, Robinson’s Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry, Tenney’s Natural History, The. Geo- 
graphical Reader. 

Of the above list the arithmetics, copy books, 
drawing, music, algebra, geometry, and trigonom- 
etry, and book-keeping are prescribed for exclu- 
sive use in their respective departments. 


Pror. C. C. SHAEFFER’S New System of 
Languages, taught by Correspondence, includes 
German, French, Latin, and Greek, and is designed 
to give the student laws, in the place of arbitrary 
rules. He now announcesa ‘‘ New Key’’ to Ham- 
let, which he claims will revolutionize all accepted 
criticisms and the present state of linguistic sci- 
ence, and restore the equilibrium between the 
studies in America and Europe. Send for circu- 
lar and terms to Charles Brother & Co., 125 North 
17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor :—Piease inform your readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 


. thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 


I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption i they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 
Author. Publisher. 

McLean Cupples & Hurd $1 25 
Dunn Longmans, Green & Co, N ¥ RO 
Jago 45 
Longmans 50 
Taylor 66 80 
Hinman Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin 1 00 
Clemmer Ticknor & Co, Boston 50 
3alzani A D F Randolph & Co, N Y 80 
Clements Thomas Nelson & Sons, N Y 80 
Lunt D Lothrop Co, Boston 2h 
Owen Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 
Bryans-Heudy Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y 1 35 
Byerly Ginn & Co, Boston 2 15 
Roberts Thomas Whittaker. N Y 40 
Lewis Harper & Bros, N Y 5 50 
Hill 1 00 
Dean John C Buckbee & Co, Chicago 40 
1 00 


Walford Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 


‘The Kodak. 
ANYBODY can use 
| the KopAK. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘‘ press the button,”’ 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopDAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRICE, $25. 


Ped 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘*Oh, you have come first at last; you were 
always behind before,’’ was the queer greeting a 
schoolmaster gave to the first boy at school. 


DyspErsiA, SEVERE aND ACUTE, VAN- 
ISHES.—Wm. H. Haines, for several years station 
agent of the Boston & Maine R. R., at East Sau- 
gus, Mass., writes a remarkable testimonial as to 
his absolute cure of a bad case of Dyspepsia, 
which he could not shake off for ten years, uatil 
he used Dr. Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound. He 
says he was fully emancipated and is now, Oct., 
’88, a year and a half after his cure, still in per- 
fect health, with no return of the trouble. 


— This is the time ot use year, we believe, when 
the “‘ leaves begin to turn.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


— Perhaps no local disease has puzzled and baf- 
fied ¢° medical profession more than nasal ca- 
tarrf. While not immediately fatal it is among 
the most distressing, nauseous, and disgusting ills 
the flesh is heir to, and the records show very few 
or no cases of radical cures of chronic catarrh by 
any of the multitude of modes of treatment until 
the introduction of Ely’s Cream Balm a few years 
ago. The success of this preparation has been 
most gratifying and surprising. 


— Somebody says that *‘ the man who borrows 
money borrows trouble.’’ It was not supposed that 
trouble was so hard to borrow—Norristown Herald. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
eutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— A good book is a good friend, so also is the 
Esterbrook Pen with which the book was written. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 
WarrenSt.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— ‘* Knewsoot’’ is the way a Massachusetts 
schoolboy wrote ‘‘ new suit.’’ 


CONSUMPTION CURED. - 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable Haeawer J for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a ve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
or English, with full directions for preparing. and 


16mo, 136 pp. 


TER 3.— The Will and the Spontaneities. 
Gathering Concepts. CHAPTER 6.— Memor 


Faculties. 


CHAPTER 2.—Training of the Senses. 


Jerome Alien’s ** Mind Studies for Young Teachers”’ 


MIND STUDY AND TEACHING. 


TALKS 


APPLIED VO TEACHING, 


PART I. — CHAPTER 1.— MIND GROWTH AND ITS HELPS. CHAPTER 2.—The Feelings. 
CHAPTER 4. -— Sensation. 

and Conception. 
CHAPTER 8. — Imagination and Classification. CHAPTER 9. --Judgment and Reasoning, the Thinkin, 


By A. 8. Wetcn, LL.D., ex-President of the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa. Cloth, 
Price, 50 cents; to teachers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra. 
WHAT IT CONTAINS. 
CHaAp 


CHAPTER 5. — Sense Perceptio, 
CHAPTER 7. — Analysis and Abstractio, 


PART II. — HELPS TO MIND GROWTH. CHAPTER I. — Education and the Means of Attaining |; 
CHAPTER 3.—Reading, Writing, and Spelling, 
position, Elementary Grammar, Abstract Arithmetic, ete. 

*.* This book, as will be seen from the contents, deals with the subject somewhat differently frem Dr, 


CHAPTER 4.—Coy 


(same price), recently published by us. 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK, 


E. £. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


for Future 


Bind Your Journals, and so Preserve Them 


Reference. 


We are prepared to furnish subscribers of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION wit) 


THE 


UNIVERSAL 
BINDER. 


A and Care the two covers separated. 

A-cover shows the paper filed on the wires, and 
the —s or flap (8) which forms the back of the 

book. 

C-cover has a metal hinge or clamping-bar, perfo- 
rated for the wires, with lugs to hold the wires 
when bent down, and a pocket for the back to 
slide into. 


form copies of the Journal as they come to hand. 
on each binder. 


D shows the complete book made without the o} 
jectional bulging back of other binders. 

The back (8), when in the pocket, forms a complete 
book with one sheet or thickness of paper place 
in the Binder. 


she wees are toughened by a process, and will not 
rea 


We feel confident in saying that Tak UNIVERSAL BINDER is superior to all others, inasmuch as 
it is not a mere cover for holding papers temporarily, but is intended for binding and keeping in book 


** JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ”’ is stamped in gold 


iG" Price to our subscribers only $1.25. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, MAss., 


A new method of Analysis, Natural ee pee and 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work do 


romfield St., Boston. 


Address 
aow C. WESLEY EMERSON, 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 
Has w# systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
he principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor. 
ne in every department. 
Spring term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine. 
ard Summer Institute at Cottage City, to be immediately followed 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Degrees conferred. 
by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 
M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Masse. 


Five Numbers are ready. 


/ 


Others will soon follow. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


&. Wureau of ducation. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina Western University, a gentleman whose ability 
and musica! attainments qualify him to organize and 
conduct a Music Department of high order and to 
direct orchestras, as well as to give instruction on all 
varieties of string and wind instruments. A good 
position for the right man. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a large and popular Academy in 
N. Y. State, a lady teacher of French and German, 
foreign born (or educated abroad), a Protestant, 
Christian lady not above 25 years old. Experience 
not required, if properly educated. Salary, and 


home, Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


As an assistant in a public school in central New 
York, a male teacher oa to teach Vocal Music, 
German, and intermediate English studies. He may 
be a German, if he understands and can teach En- 
glish studies, or an American if he can speak and 
teach German. Salary, $800. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class intermediate school very near Boston 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained an 
ocal music is required. Bry, $500. pply 
HIRAM ORCUT , Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and competent man to take charge of the depart- 
ment of Physical Culture. The candidate must be a 
Baptist in his religious preferences. 
Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Ladies College, in the South, a practi: 
cal Housekeeper, who is also capable of teachii 
cooking. Salary, $300 and home, and extra pay for 
teaching. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable School Property and prosperous Schi00l, 
located in a pleasant Western town. Said property 
includes building and school furniture, which cost 
nearly $12,000, but is now offered for 3,300; without 
| the furniture, for $2,500. Possession given Jai. |, 


| 1889. There are now on the ground 100 students. 
The sale made necessary pressing outside bus! 
ness. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


MATHEMATICAL LIBRARY FOR SALE. 


VOLS. of rare, scarce, and choice Mathemat 

ical Works and Mathematical Magazines. Th¢ 
Mathematical Works of Thomas Simpson, Hutto, 
Leslie, Bland, DeMorgan, Newton, &c.; Mathemat- 
ical Magazines, Gills’ Mathematical Miscellav), 
Angular Analysis, Cambridge Mathematical Misce'- 
lany, Runkles’ Mathematical Monthly, Hendricks 
Apalysh, &c. The entire libra 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable and desirable school property, with 4 
prosperous school; delightfully located on the bank 
of the Hudson, within a circle of twenty miles fro! 
four large New York cities. The Academy build 
ing is of brick,t hree stories high, containing a chape¢!, 
recitation rooms, and boarding department. T)¢ 
vege embrace two acres, including school, £4" 

en, tennis court, ete. Theschool hasa foot patron- 
age and is permanently established. The proper) 
and good-will are valued at $20,000; only $2000 
$2500 required in advance. Ill health of the prop! 
etor the only reason for desiring to sell. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Somerset St., Boston. 


Sent by mel by wi stamip, 
ng 8S paper, W. A. Noyvgs, 149 Powers’ Bloc 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


7 E, 14th Street, ¥. 


is ofttered for $30: | 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
. In the Popular Science Monthly for Febru- 
one of its ablest contributors, Dr. Andrew D. 
ite, reappears with anotber of his masterly 
MiNcw Chapters in the Warfare of Science.’’ 
Bose chapters are the fruit of an exhaustive re- 
rch which Dr. White is now carrying on in Eu- 
be. and show what a terrible struggle Science 
ha. had in dislodging delusion from the human 
4. The subject of the present paper is ‘* De- 
Possession and Insanity.’’ Education, 
;ch has always been a favorite subject with the 
bnthly, is represented by Prof. James Johonnot’s 
‘ Btory of a School,’’? describing a remarkable 
cess in conducting a normal school on scientific 
nciples; also by **‘ Comments on ‘ The Sacrifice 
SEducation from Max Miiller, E. A. Free- 
n, and Frederick Harrison. Under ‘ Physi- 
Training of Young Children,’’ M. F. Lagrange 
s a word for play in preference to formal gym- 
Metics. Dr. L. E. Browski’s description of ‘* The 
zidees, or Devil-Worshippers,’’ will be found) 
y readable. Prof. C. V. Riley, in his paper 
n the Causes of Variation,’’ explains some of 
7 methods of evolution. ‘* The Origin of Holi- 
Zs’? is a curious study of social customs, by 
, rlow Gale. ‘* New Facts in Alcoholic Hered- 
1 ” are presented by a well-known authority in 
t terrible field, Dr. T. D, Crothers, The sub- 
t of the portrait and sketch this month is Jadge 
B. Stallo, a distinguished writer on physical 
sence, and now United States Minister to Italy. 
e Editor’s Table is occupied with ** Altruism 
i Kgoism.’? Some lively correspondence on 
Fiying-Machine,’’ Woman Suffrage,’ 
., and a variety of notes and items, make up a 
stantial but attractive number. New York: 
Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a number; $5.00 


The Catholic World for February has the 
al number of readable articles by scholarly 
ters. The paper by Rev. Thomas McMillan 
the question, “* How Shall we Teach Morality,”’ 
m™) attract the attention of parents and teachers. 
Be writer recognizes the differences of opinion 
o the ways and means best adapted for the 
shing of morality, and says that the mfethods of 
modern educator should be utilized in favor 
the soul’s higher aspirations, and puts the 
inent question, ‘‘Can children at school be 


proved by positive moral teaching, as they are 

Mproved in their knowledge of arithmetic, or 
.- uld the whole burden of teaching morality be 
5° Gmicned to parents and the church to which they 


mong ?’’ in answering this query he gives a 
Mere ammount of evidence relating to elementary 
ation in England and Wales during the past 
years. In conclusion he says ** We Catholics 
me no desire to disturb the friendly relations ex- 
meapg among American citizens when we assert 
convictions as to the teaching of Christian 
merality. Itis false Americanism, and was con- 
Banned by the founders of the republic, to estab- 
by law a system of education which imposes 
tion without representation.’’ This monthly 
er hides its convictions. It is published by 
n J. Farrell, 6 Park Place, New York City. 
ce, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


The following is the table of contents of the 
bruary number of The Chautauquan: ‘* Gossip 
ut Greece,’”’ by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., of Duab- 
University ; ‘* Socrates,’’ by Thomas D. Sey- 


mer, M.A., of Yale University; ‘‘ Greek Art,”’ 
mec larence Cook; Sunday Readings,’’ selected 
John H. Vincent; Music among An- 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood; ** Taxation,”’ 
or me cof. Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., of John Hopkins 
mmiversity; ‘* Hospitals,’’ by Susan H. Ward; 
he Power-Loom,’’ by Charles Carleton Coffin ; 
a Summer Meeting in Oxford,’’ by Herbert B. 
mens, Ph.D.; ‘The City of the Sultan,” by 
ene L. Didier; **The Modern Migration of 
ons,’ by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen ;*** Petro- 
Russia,’ by P. de Tchihatchef; John 
ough,” by Prof. Charles J. Little, LL.D., of 
hcuse University; Carlisle Indian School,” 
rauces Willard: Robert Eismere’’; An 
pe Letter, from the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. ; 
he Sons of Eminent Men in Office,”’ by Mrs. 
i Barus; beside the usual wide range of topics 
ted of editorially, and the departments of es- 
al interest to students of the C. L. S. C. 


Shakespeariana for January has an able arti- 
‘* Medico-Shakespearian Fanaticism,’’ by 
ush. Field, and an historical inquiry in regard 
akespeare’s play, ‘* Titus SAndronicus,’’ by 
Bap ieton Morgan, A.M., in which he treats of 
cestions, Was it Shakespeare’s first play ?”’ 
it mounted on the Elizabethan stage ? ”’ 
BS Did it meet with favor from theater-goers ?”’ 
oditorials are upon the death«f J. O. Halli- 
phillips, Our New Contemporary,’’ ** Poet 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., Jan. 
), Shakespeare in Roamanis,”’ ete. 
sn in New York Cit; and London and 
ee akespeare Societies are discussed. It is 
re that scholars and students of Shakes- 
ighly prize. New York: Leovard Scott 


Price, $2.00 per year; single 
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the French artist best known in 
has aesisted in the preparation of an ar- 
imself which will appear in the February 


midwinter number. A number of 
ou who have had the benefit of in- 
ie r advice from Gé:éme have furnished 


A SHOE MANUFACTURER 
ATTACKED 


On his Return from Florida. 


AN INSIDIOUS FOE, 
Inflammatory Rheumatism and 
impoverished Blood. 


Lougee’s : Vitalizing : Compound 
Conquers : it: as: it: has: done 
in : thousands : of : cases. 


LYNN, MAss., Sept. 23, 1887. 
To THE LOUGEE MEDICINE Co. : 

GENTLEMEN — In March last, upon my return 
from Florida, I was attacked by Inflammatory 
Rheumatism, which badly affected my knees and 
feet. I was confined to my bed for three weeks, 
unable to move, and to the house for more than 
seven weeks. My appetite was gone, and I suf- 
tered from a trembling sensation in my stomach, 
the result of weakness, almost constantly. I was 
under medical treatment until May, when your 
Mr. Welch gave me a bottle of Dr. R. W. Lou- 
gee’s Vitalizing Compound totry. In less than 
a week after commencing to take the Compound, 
this unpleasant sensation at the stomach had 
entirely disappeared, and has never returned; 
my appetite, which had been very poor was soon 
restored in full measure, and by the action of the 
Compound upon my impoverished blood, my 
rheumatism gradually yielded, and in a month 
had entirely disappeared. In fact, from the first 
taking of the Compound my improvement in 
every respect was rapid and constant and I have 
been fortwo months in perfect health. I con- 
sider it a remarkable medicine for such affec- 
tions and can most heartily recommend it to all 
sufferers like myself. 

To parties living at a distance, who may be in- 
terested in my case, and in consequence desire 
to establish my identity, I would say that I have 
been engaged in shoe manufacturing in this city 
for some thirty years, and that my residence is 
at 276 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. CHARLES 
B. LORD. 

LOUGEE’S 
Vitalizing Compound 
is THE Radical Cure 
for Scrofula, Cancer- 
ous Humors, Dipther- 
itic or Mineral Blood 
Poisoning, Rheuma- 
tism,Dyspepsia,Liver 

Lad Complaint & Dropsy. 
All Druggists Keep it. 
ELY’S 


CATARAH CREAM BALM 
CREAM Cleanses the 


innjNasal Passages, 
READ Allays Pain and 
mation, 
tieals the Sores, 
manestores the 
gSenses of Taste 


“FEVER Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists; by mail, registered 
80 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., N. Y. 


Cox, Wyatt Eaton, Will H. Low, John H. Nie- 
meyer, S. W. Van Shaick, A. H. Thayer, J. 
Alden Weir, all of whom were his pupils, and Mr. 
H. Blashfield. 


— The publishers of Good Housekeeping an- 
nounce a new series of papers on ‘‘ Home Furnish- 


ing and Decoration,’’ to begin Feb. 2. Together 
with the series of fashion articles, Miss Parloa’s 
papers on cooking, Florence Howe Hall's chap- 
ters on the etiquette. of invitations, and similar 
contributions from first-class authorities in all the 
important lines of household economies, these 
papers will make this periodical one of great 
value. The literary features of the magazine are 
well maintained. Springfield, Mass.: Ciark W. 
Bryan & Co. 


— Ex President Andrew D. White, of Cornell, 
says of Walter Scott, in the February Scribner : 
** Never was there a more healthful and health- 
ministering literature than that which he gave to 
the world. To go back to it from Flaubert and 
Daudet and Tolstoi is like listening to the song of 
the lark after the skrieking passion of the mid- 
night pianoforte; nay, it is like coming out of the 
xlare and be«t and reekivg vapor of a palace ball 
into a grove in the first light and music and breezes 
of the morning.”’ 


— Our Little Ones for February (Russell Pab. 
Co., Bosion) opens with the story of ‘‘ Mamma’s 


Valentine,’ by S. Isadore Miner, illustrated by a 
very unique frontispiece. Mrs. Goodwin tells 
** All about Rats’”’; others chat pleasantly about 
foxes, kittens, birds, plants, and dolls. The piec- 
tures are excellent, asusual. This magazine finds 
favor in schools, for supplementary reading. 


— The route of the proposed Niearagua Canal is 
the snbject of illustration ie the number of Harp- 
er's Weekly of the 16th instant. And that most 


6 Magazine os Open Letters ” 
ike arti on this Master, 
ma tists are ¢ de Forest Brush, Kenyon 


picturesque of mining towns, Aspen, Colorado, 
has the entire supplement devoted to it. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


9 Asa specimen of a kind of letters we get more and more of, we quote this from 
Supt. Jones, of Saratoga Springs, who writes to us Jan. 3, for an intermediate 

® teacher at $450. “ Now we arein a hurry, and propose to put the matter entirely in 
your hands. We want you to send us just the right teacher. and if you inake a mistake, woe be unto you!” We 
sent out haif.a dozen telegrams, found what teachers could be had on the short notice given. picked out the best 
one, and received word that she began work on Monday morning. Wethinkit is wise for boarda of education to 
put this responsibility on it. We don’t particularly covet it. We would rather recommend two or three teachers 
and let ine ane chuose for itself. But when a board writes simply, “ Send us a teacher,” it certainly gets the best 
work of which we erecapable. So faras we can judge from indications, we register three times as many candi- 
dates as any other School Agency in the country, and we have more than 3000 so carefully classified and indexed 
that we can get at them from aimost any point of view,— salary, specialty, discipline, church, institution where 


graduated, etc. Ought you not to be one of our 3000 ? 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. _ 


We have vacancies, some in almost every State in the Union, for the fall of 1889, for 


the following teachers :— PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Several College Presidencies. 


Superintendencies. Salaries from $1,000 to $2.200 One Normal Presidency, ‘ . $2,000 

High School Principalships - 500 ** 1800 Several Coll. and Nor. Professorships, 80 to $2,000 
High School Assistants, os 450 “ 1500 Director of Music for Normal, . 900 
Privcipalships of Town Schools, “ 500 900 Readingand Elocutiou, 900 
Grammar, Intermed., and Prim. * a & Training Teacher, City Normal, 700 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors and superintendents. It is 
well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATI >N hever recommends a teacher who will 
not succeed. Itis impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Avency is sought as one who can 


be depended upon. 4 
If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where hard work will be 


appreciated, write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly econtidential. Senda postal with your ad- 
diess. Or better, write fully your qualifications, experience, age, and the kind of position you want and location. 
This will enable us to reply fully and save youtime. Addsess 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 170 State Street, Chicago. 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WILL be made with any teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as agent 

for the Association in cities aud towns where we have not already appointed an 
agent. Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the 
applicant for the work. 


Ov E VACANCIES RECENTLY FILLED by THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUREAU at ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL. 

Prof. Political Economy, Univ. of Colorado; Prof. Science, Lllinvis Wesleyan Univ.; Prof. Mathe- 

matics, Amity College; Prof. Ancient Languages, Wheaton College; four members of Faculty, State 
Normal, Platteville, Wis.; *upts. at Shullsburg, Wis., Richland Centre, Wis., Elmhurst, Ill., Leipsic, Ohio, 
Wadena, Minn., Madison, Dak.: Assists. High School, Bedford, lowa, Rockford, Ill., two in Tuscola, LIL, 
Monroeville, Ohio, Dixon, lll.; Teachers of Art and Music in Searcy College, Ark.; Music, White Pine, 
Tenn. Seven grade teachers in public schools, Menominee, Mich. These are only A FEW of the many 
vacancies filled by us. More cannot be given for want of space. Send for circulars and learn more of our 


work. 
Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Kimhurst, 


better salary than you are now receiving. 
of the workings and success of this Agency. 


Register ber of representative places filled by it, etc. 


of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the province of Bureaus 
in general, and tells you how to proceed in order to secure a position paying a 


Don’t In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New Manual 


It also gives you a good knowledge 
Mentions a large num- 
Send for stamp. 
Ww. D. KERR, Manager, 

16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YorK. 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. KANSUM BRIDGE, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWakRD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NU CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 
7 Tremont 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


Bay 


SARGENT & SCOLT, Managers. 


A SPECIAL OFFEI 


State Teachers’ Agency, 


Made to Teachers who apply before 
Feb. 28. Send for circulars at once. 


36 Bromfield Street, Koom 4, Boston. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, fur Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
$1 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S £ 
w Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
silane, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. wrs. A. D. CULVE 

829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS WANTED Year.” 


at TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New YorrF. 


T FOR REGISTRATION. 
N PRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 

LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form forstamp. 

Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUKEAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


School Agenc 
AND 
WESTERN y 
Assists Teachers io obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schovuls, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, As*istants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only quslified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp, 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. MT. STERLING, KY. 


The New England Bureau of Education, * mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons -who give us early notice of vacancies in 


of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


From Hon. JOHN EATON, Pres. Marietta College 
and for 16 years U. 8. Com. of Education. — ** From 
my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, [ should not ex- 
pect any man in the country to excel him in selecting 
the right teacher for the right place.”’ 


Lam greatiy indebted to you for the service you 
have rendered me. I have secured three positions 
through your aid. and been advanced from $40 per 
month in a school of 30 pupils, to $800 per year, as 
Principal of Building with 400 pupils and ae assist- 
ant teachers. 


Adams, Masa. 


‘ coming in. 


TO TEACHERS. 
Now 18 THe TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 


their schools, will secure from this office the record dental vacancies and for repeated openinzs of the 


new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have cails for teachers. Already calls for 
teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 188! are 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I wish to thank you for your prompt and continued 
efforts in my behalf. Lama member of other Bu- 
reaus, but have received more nominations from you 
than from ali the others. 

New Haven, Conn. 


I wish to thank you for your kindness and prompt- 
ness in serving me. So well pleased I have be 
with your eff rts, that I shall miss no opportuni 
to recommend your agency. F. M. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF 


, 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. KXIX.—No. 5, 


JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 


mar and Composition. 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. 
two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted to lowest grammar grades as well as 


advanced pupils. 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. 


APPLETON & CO., 


Chicago, 


D. 


New York, Boston, 


Send for circulars. 


Publishers, 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. 


ELLSWORTH C. 


PHELPS, 


Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


Voice of Song, No. I. 


A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 


and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 


exercises suited to children’s voices. 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 


Voice of Song, No. 2. 


grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. 
Aun admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 


contains fresh music of the choicest quality. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS 


80 Franklin St., Boston. 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


A collection’ of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 


160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. - Sample copy by 


It 


& CO., Publishers, 


122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S PrRoF. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHN 1TZ’S LEIPSIc PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED Aanp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 


CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged o 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

edition of text books in French and Germap now 
ready, 

Teachers employing this method are taught its applica- 
tion, free of charge at 

THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 

Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 

For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & 

Co., W. Madison Square, N, 4 


Qalleges and 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Eles- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 272 Bronaway. 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Beaders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 3 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.. Dec. 21, 1888. 
Messrs. A. J. Johnson & Co., Publishers: 

Gentlemen:—“‘ The next few years will witness a 
great change in educational ideas. The possibilities 
of self-culture are to be emphasized, and the means 
of aid and direction increased. After a careful ex 
amination of ‘* JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLO. 
Iam convinced that while itis excellently 
adapted to the needs of professional and business 
men, it is eminently useful to the earnest, thorough 
self-educator. 

“ This work, with its corps of contributors, offers 
accurate articles on the widest range of subjects. To 
the value of trustworthy information is added the 
inspiration of personality associated with great 
names. I heartily commend this cyclopedia to all 
and especially to those who are pursuing self set 
courses in the great university of life.’’ 

JOHN H. VINCENT, 
Chancellor Chautauqua University. 


For particulars to obtain or sell it, address 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 11 Great 
Jones Street, New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


- If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Bostan. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Grats NORMAL SOHOOL, 


GHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hyp#, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWAT Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


[yp STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
E. H. RvussE Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
or Ladies o . or catalogues. dress € 
Principal, D. Ph.D. 


Stats NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
and Hospital of Chicago, Ill. 

The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinies, or 
any means for study and observation, that is not liter- 
ally andrighteously kept. The 30th Ann@al Course of 
Lectures will yo ps in Sept., 1889, and continue for six 
months. For full particulars, catalogue, and Clinique 
address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 3034 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Mention this paper. 


LATIN and GREEK 


Taught in private lessons and by correspondence, at 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Room 18, by ° 
R. L. PERKINS. 
Mr. Perkins has taught a class in New Testament 
Greek.at the rooms of the Boston Y. M. C. A., for the 
last six years. On this work the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist of June 27, 1887, said: “The Boston Y. M. 
C. Association is peculiarly fortunate in having so 
able and enthusiastic a teacher in Greek as is Prof. 
R. If Perkins. He combines, as a teacher, in an em- 
inent degree, the treshess and enthusiasm of youth 
with the wisdom of mature years.” The teaching b 
correspondence enables men to read Latin and Gree 
without leaving home, or even seeing the teacher. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 4000 copies 
have been sold during the past two months,'since they 
came into our possession. But five Manuals have 
been published ; they are : 


1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Correspondence. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 


TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 


. J Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : { Gide, 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 


Agents Wanted. 
Address: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


An Investment for Teachers. 


Add to your income without adding to your labor, 
SILK FARMs within 30 minutes ride of three cities. 
including Washington, D.C. These places can be 
bought for cash or upon easy instalments. Parties 
who bought of us have already made 50 per cent. on 
the money they have invested without any care or 
trouble to themselves. References from these people 
given upon application. Trees planted and taken 
care of, crops made and sold for purchaser without 
extra expense. This land is increasing in value rap- 
idly, and within a year’s time will be doubts what it 
is to-day. The site is a fine one, right at the junction 
of two railroads. Terms for these places at present 
are $300 cash, or $325 instalments ; viz., $10.00 down 
and $5.00 per month. Send stamp for our new book. 
SOUTHERN LAND AND SILK ASSOCIATION, 
311 No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


THOos. P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. 
a en S$ No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


Comprises the entire range of the usual 


OFFICE OF 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


111 AND 113 Wr_uiaAMs STREET, 
New York, JAN. 26, 1889. 
We beg to inform the customers of the late firm 
of KniGut, Loomis & Co., and schools and the 
trade generally, that we have made arrangements 
with the assignee, Mr. John L. Jewett, by which 
we are able to fill orders for the publications of 
that firm on the same terms as have formerly been 
given by the firm itself. 
Soliciting your Commands, 
Very respectfully, 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, Cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF BEADEBS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERBS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
aad Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. . 

Chieago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 

79 WABASH AVENUE. 


A CHARMING BOOK FOR 
GIRLS. 


—tTo— By Frances E, WILLARD. 
Price, $1.00. 
WIN. ‘And the girls who enjoy the 
reading of it will not fail to hand 
the book round to their brothers, and to those of the 
other sex in whom they have an interest.”’—Methodist 
Times, London. 


FUNK & WAGNALTIS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course Seperate | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


HOw 


cow 


Perfect Music Book 


For CHOIRS, for CLASSES, for 
TEONS, are perhaps impossible—but DITsoy, 
Co.’s matchless books are just on the line. , 


Emerson’s Easy Anthems, ‘c's; $7.29 » 


number— quite new — give about one for each gy 
day in the year, and are full of grace and beau 


Song Harmon (60 cts., $6 per doz.) by Lom 
Emerson, is new and 

“perfect”? book for Simging Classes, 
the best of a long series of books of the same authy 


The Graded Singing Schools, si 
D. F. Hodges, is a sensible, practical method, py.m 


very sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fyi 
nished with good material for successful work. J 


’ i 1, or $9 doz.) by L. 0. Rul 
Music Book, with a large number of Anthems ay 


Tunes for choirs, also Glees, Part-Songs, anj 
multitude of melodious exercises for classes. 


H (35 ets , $3.60 per doz.) by Eva, 
Temple Chimes, 402) by 
is a very superior collection of new Gospel Soni 
of Hymns and Tunes. 


40 cts.. $4.20 doz.) by L. 0. 
Praise in Song, . U. Emerson, isa new Sund, : 
School and Praise book, full of uncommon!y gi 
music and hymns. A very perfect” book for 
try singing. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


GORED MAPS of the NORTHERN and 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERES facilitate th: 
STUDY of Geography, and are unique 
for GENERAL REFERENCE ; a birds-eve 
view from the Poles of the surface o 
the Earth, in colors, on sheet 28X30 in 
each showing surface of half the world 
(a globe shows only part), correctly 
drawn, mounted for hanging. 
able for office, home or school use. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $4,925. 

E. HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 
36 Lake St., Chicago, |! 


An Aid to Numerical Calculation, 


Arranged by Henry A. Jones. Cloth; 7x5 ing 
202 pages. Southington, Conn.: Jonus.@ 
SAVAGE, 


It is refreshing to find an absolutely new departu 
in arithmetical ways that is neither cranky nor ch 
ish. We know of no way we our readers a sati 
factory idea of this work. In ten pages the subje 
of Addition is served up graphically; in six, Pra 
and Composite Numbers are forcibly presenti 
Measures and Multiples receive more attention tha 
we shuld expect inso sensible a work; in 25 pagal 
Fractions are treated; then, and not till then Mum 
tiplication is introduced, in17 pages; Division follow 
in 15: Distributive Proportion is thoroughly taughiim 
Interest and Percentage, with all their variation 
are presented in 35 pages; the Roots, Mensuratia 
etc., complete the book. The powerof the book @™ 
in the ingenious presentation and the developme 
of methods. There are many keen, suggestive mim 
marks. It is perfectly evident that Mr. Jones kno 
arithmetic as an art, that he has great skill in tead 
ing = and that to read this work will stimulate a 

acher. 


¢ each language, with privilege of answers to all qeee. 


1., 25 cents. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. + 


> 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, 


Price 25 cents. Sent postpaid. 


NEW ENCLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARINGRS 


Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL WORI : 
Fo 5 


R 
ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Ete. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions @ 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 
In Separate Volumes and Sets. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 

One handsome volume, cloth, 500 ages 5 $1 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. 

8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass 


NOW READY: 
Youth's Temperance Manua 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


1. The House I Live In, 


3. 


Cincinnati, 


Sample Dr. X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS, 
Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted, STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Jilinols- 


Cc. STEARNS, Agent, 8, Hawley 


The Intermediate book of the series of Ecuectico 
144 pp. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools 
teach Physiology and Hygiene with special reference to effects of alcohol and tobacco. 


_ ‘The “ Youtn’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL” treats the subjects usually taught in physiology, 
is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. 


PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 


=. Youth’s Temperance Manual, . 
Eclectic Guide to Health, ... 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, § 


New York, 


Exchange. Introducti@ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ournal 


NEW ENGLAND 


and NATIONAL. 


Vol, sos, Weer 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JAN. 31, 1889. 


$2.50 per yr. in advance. 
Price, Single coglee. 6 cents. 


We shall print regularly the questions of the New York 
Board of Examiners with the answers thereto, because 
teachers, superintendents, and school committees always like 
to have fresh material in the question line, and because the 
New York questions are uniformly representative of the 
best talent in this department. 


WE hope our subscribers will always feel free to suggest 
any feature they would like in our publications. We are 
to have a series of articles on Physiology and Civics in 
response to suggestions from our readers. We shall also 
make much more of the “ Friday Afternoons,” at their 


suggestion. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMISSIONERS’ CER- 
TIFICATES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


(To be printed regularly.) 
QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATES. 


ENMANSHIP is judged from the papers on Geography, and 
P orthography from all of the papers. ——The reading is applied 
by the Commissioner. Twenty-five per cent. of the credits 
of papers on Composition depend upon the general excellence of all 
papers submitted, with reference to neatness, order, and punctu- 
ation.——In the solution of problems, every process must be in- 
dicated. Mere answers will not be accepted. ——Collusion between 
candidates or any other act of dishonesty wholly vitiates an exami- 
nation.—— Every question counts for “‘ 10°’ unless otherwise indi- 
eated. 


AritometTic.—1. Define (a) a fraction; (d) an im- 
proper fraction. 

2. Express in Arabic notation, five trillions, twenty 
billions, seven hundred forty thousand. 

3. Multiply 17# + 133% by 3 of 27. 

4. Find the cost of 3,846 pounds of hay at $15 per ton. 

5. Find the greatest common divisor of 42, 112, 140, 
and 308 by factoring; the least common multiple of the 
same numbers by factoring. 

6. Make and solve a problem involving compound 
proportion. 

7. What is the length of the diagonal of a square field 
containing 40 acres ? 

8. Required the cost of 75 scantlings, 2 in. by 4 in. by 
16 ft. long, at $12 per M., board measure. 


9. The premium on a fire insurance policy at { of 1 
per cent. was $140. Required the face of the policy. 

10. A note for $324.61, and interest, amounted to 
$384.13, 2 yr. 7 mo. 13 da. after date, when it was paid. 
Required the rate per cent. per annum. 


GroarapHy.—1. Define river-basin. 

2. What are the equinoxes ? 

3. Locate by counties the following important villages : 
(a) Glens Falls, (0) Canandaigua, (b) Flushing, (d) Port 
Jervis, (e) Lyons, (f) Little Falls, (gy) Batavia, (2) Corn- 
ing, (7) Plattsburg, and (7) Owego. 

4. Mention five important railroads crossing any part 
of this state. 

5. Bound your county by political divisions. 


6. Name and locate five cities situated on the great 
lakes. 


7. Which states have neither sea coast nor lake coast ? 

8. Name in order of their importance three empires 
and two republics. 

9. Name five mountain ranges in Europe. 

10. How are tides produced ? 


Crvit GOVERNMENT.—1. What is a constitution ? 

2. Who is constituted the presiding officer of the United 
States Senate, and when is he entitled to vote upon any 
question before the senate ? 

3. What is the right of suffrage? Is it a natural or a 
civil right ? 

4. Name your Member of Assembly; your Congress- 
man-elect. 

5. How is the number of Presidential electors deter- 
mined? How many were elected at the last general 
election ? 

6. What is the “ President’s Message ” ? 

7. What is the county legislature called, and how often 
does it meet ? 

8. Name five town officers, and mention a duty of each. 

9. For how long a term is each of the following officers 
elected in New York State: (a) Governor? (b) Comp- 
troller? (c) State Superintendent of Public Instruction ? 
(d) Sheriff? County Judge ? 

10. Define specific and ad valorem duties. 

ComposITION.—Write a composition on either of the 
following subjects : The New Year; The Influence of Good 
Books ; The Teacher’s Opportunities; Civil Service Re- 
form ? ; ; 
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Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particular reference to three points : 

(1) The matter, i. e, the thoughts expressed. (25) 

(2) The correctness and propriety of the language 
used. (25) 

(3) The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals and general appearance. (For re- 
maining 25 credits, see Regulations.) (25) 

PaysioLogy AND Locate the following : 
(a) patella, (6) ulna, (c) sacrum, (d) sternum, (e@) occip- 
ital bone. 

2. Mention three uses of the muscles. 

3. Name the organs of mastication and deglutition. 

4. What difference is there in structure between the 
arteries and veins ? 

5. Mention two kinds of nerve tissue. 
abundant ? 

6. Name the parts of the eye. 

7. Why is bathing important to health ? 
food. 

9. What properties does oatmeal possess as a food ? 

10. Mention two desirable qualities in clothing. 

GRAMMAR.—Alexander rose early; the first moments of the 
day were consecrated to private devotion, and his domestic chapel 
was filled with the images of those heroes who, by improving or 
reforming human life, had deserved the grateful reverence of poe- 


terity.— Gibbon. 
The first eight questions refer to the above selection. 


Which is more 


8. Define 


NoTEs.—In naming a clause, include only its simple subject and 
simple predicate.——In giving the syntar of a noun or pronoun, 
give only the case and the reason for it.——By phrase is meant a 
preposition and its object. In naming a phrase, give only the prep- 
osition and its simple (unmodified) object. A modifier may be a 
word, phrase, or clause.——Infinitives are classed as modes of the 
verb. Only eight parts of speech are recognized,—the articles 
the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and participles being 
one of the modifications of verbs. ——In parsing verbs, observe the 


following order: Principal parts, regular or irregular, transitive or 
intransitive, voice, mode tense, person, number, agreement. 

1. Classify all the clauses as principal or subordi- 
nate. (8) 

2. Give a list of all the verbs with voice of each. (12) 

3. Parse the first verb. 

4 Select the following: (a) a relative pronoun, (0) a 
pronoun in the possessive case, (c) a particle used like a 
- noun and in the objective case, (d) an adverb, (e) an 
adjective clause, (7) a noun used as object of a transitive 
verb, (g) an adverbial phrase, (2) an adjective phrase, (7) 
a qualifying (descriptive) adjective, (j) a specifying 
(limiting) adjective. (20) 

5. Give synopsis (first ee singular) of the verb 


deserve in all the tenses of the indicative mode. (6) 
6. Compare early. (3) 
7. Name and classify the modifiers of the second 

subject, moments. (6) 


8. (a) Write the second clause, changing the voice of 
the verb; (5) State how to change the active voice of any 
transitive verb to the passive voice. 


9. Write a sentence containing a noun in apposition 
with the subject. Write a sentence containing a pronoun 
used as attribute (predicate noun). 

10. Illustrate by sentence or sentences, the use of (a) 
a plural noun in the possessive case, (b) a verb having two 
subjects ; (c) a verb having two objects. (15) 

AmeRIcAN History.—1. In connection with the ex- 
ploration and settlement of this continent, mention (a) 


an Englishman, (6) a Spaniard, (c) an Italian, and (d) a 


Frenchman. (20) 
2. What nation, or people colonized this state? Name 
and locate two early settlements. (20) 


4. What historical event is connected with the follow- 
(a) Oliver H. Perry; (6) Trenton; (c) 


ing names: 
Samuel F. B. Morse; (d) DeWitt Clinton; (e)' A 
Graham Bell; (jf) The Monitor; (g) Dred Scott; (h) 


Peter Stuyvesant; (i) Tippecanoe; (7) Brigham Young? 
(20) 
4. Mention five acquisitions of territory made by the 
United States. (20) 
5. Which States passed secession ordinances after the 
general election of 1860? ; (20) 
Twenty credits are given for each of five questions to be selected 
from the following by the candidate : 
Current Topics.— 1.. Who has just been elected 
Speaker of the Assembly ? 


2. What noted Englishman recently wedded an Amer-. 


ican bride, and who was the lady ? 

4. Who is the central figure in French politics at 
present. 

5. What foreiga minister was recently dismissed by 
President Cleveland ? 

6. What natioh recently seized one of our merchant 
vessels, and what action in connection therewith was 
immediately taken by our government ? 

7. What is meant by “The Surplus,” so often men- 
tioned in discussions of the National financial policy ? 


ANSWERS. 


NoTE.—Only those answers are given that will be specially help- 
ful to the teacher who does not care to look them up. 
3. 637 }. 
4. $28.85. 
42 =2x3x7 
112 
140 =2x2x5xT. 
308 = X11. 
6. Note that the problem may have either one or two 
compound ratios. 


7. 113.13-++- rd.; or, 113rd. 2.14+4 ft. 8. 
9. $16,000. 10. 7 per cent per annum. 


Grocrapuy.— 2. The precise times at which the sun 
enters the equinoctial points. The intersection of the 
equator and the ecliptic. 


2x 7—14, G.C. D. 
11— 18,480, L. C. M. 


$9.60. 
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3. (a) Warren; (6) Ontario; (c) Queens; (d) Orange ; 
(e) Wayne ; (f/) Herkimer ; (gy) Genesee; (h) Steuben ; 
(i) Clinton; (7) Tioga. 
7. West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Missouri, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Nevada. 
8. Great Britain, Germany, Russia, United States, and 


France. 
10. By the action of the sun and moon upon the earth. 


Crvin GOVERNMENT.—1. The code of fundamental 
laws which govern a state or country. 

2. The vice-president of the United States. He may 
vote upon any question when the senators present and 
voting are equally divided. 

3. The right to vote. It is a civil right. 

5. Each state is entitled to as many electors as it has 
members of Congress. Four hundred one were elected 
at the late election. 

6. It is a written document sent to Congress upon its 
convening, embodying the President’s opinions and sug- 
gestions as to legislation, and is accompanied by full re- 
ports of the executive departments of the government. 

7. Board of Supervisors. Annually. 

y. (a) Three years. (6) Two years. (c) Three years. 
(d) Three years. (¢) Six years. 

10. Specific duties are proportioned to the quantity of 
the article imported ; ad valorem duties are proportioned 
to the market value of the article in the country which 


produces it. 

GraMMAR.—1. Principal clauses, Alexander rose; 
Moments were consecrated; Chapel was filled. 

Subordinate clause, Who had deserved. 

2. Rose, active voice; were consecrated, passive; was 
filled, passive; improving, active; reforming, active ; 
had deserved, active. 

3. Principal parts, rise, rose, rising, risen, irregular, 
intransitive, is in the form of the active voice, indicative 
mode, past tense, third person, singular number, to agree 
with its subject, Alexander. 

4. (a) who; (6) his; (c) improving; reforming; (d) 
early; (¢) who had deserved; (/') reverence; (g) to de- 
votion; with images; by improving; by reforming. 

(h) of day; of heroes; of posterity ; 
(t) private; domestic ; human; grateful ; 
(j) the; first; those. 

5. Present, I deserve; past, I deserved; future, I 
shall (will) deserve; present-perfect, I have deserved ; 
past-perfect, I had deserved ; future-perfect, I shall (will) 
have deserved. 

7. The adjectives, the and first, and the adjective 
phrase of day. 

8. (a) He consecrated the first moments of the day to 
private devotion. 

(6) Prefix the proper mode and tense of the verb, 
to be, to the past ( perfect) participle of the given verb. 

PuysioLoey anp 1. (a) At the knee; (0) 
the larger of the two bones of the fore-arm ; (c) that part 


| of the spinal column which forms the posterior part of 


the pelvis; (d) the breast-bone; (e) that part of the 
skull which forms the back part of the head. 

2. To produce motion; to pe the skeleton; to 
hold the limbs in position. 

3. Teeth and tongue. 
stronger walls. 

5. The white and the gray matter; the gray is more 
abundant. 

6. Cornea, iris, pupil, aqueous humor, crystalline lens, 
vitreous humor, retina, choroid coat, sclerotic coat, and 
optic nerve. 

7. It keeps the pores open, thus allowing waste matter 
to escape freely from the body. 

8. Any substance that supplies material which renews 
lost tissue or supports some process of life. 

9. It is rich in gluten and fat, and also contains stareh 
and sugar. 

10. Warmth, lightness, and proper ventilation. 


AMERICAN History.—1.* (a) The Cabots, Raleigh, 
Hudson, Gosnold and Drake; (6) De Leon, Balboa, De 
Soto, De Narvaez, Cortez, and Cordova; (Accept Colum- 
bus ) (c) Columbus and Vespucci; (d) Verrazani, Car . 
tier, Ribaut, Champlain, Marquette, Joliet, Du Mont, and 
La Salle. 

2. Holland, or the Dutch. Fort Orange, the present 
site of Albany ; New Amsterdam, now New York City. 

3. (a) Battle of Lake Erie; (4) Washington crossing 
the Delaware and defeating the Hessians; (c) Invention 
of the telegraph; (d) Construction of the Erie Canal; 
(e) Invention of the telephone; ( /) First battle between 
ironclad ships; (g) Decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court affecting the civil rights of the colored race ; 
(A) Last Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam; (7) 
Gen. Wm. H. Harrison’s victory over the Indians in 
1811; (7 ) Founder of Salt Lake City, and for thirty 
years chief prophet of the Mormons. 

4. Louisiana; Florida; Texas; California, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona; Gadsden Purchase; Washington and 
Oregon; Alaska. 

5. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, and Tennessee. 


4. The arteries have much 


Current Topics. —2. Joseph Chamberlain; Miss 
Endicott, daughter of the present Secretary of War. 

4. General Boulanger. 

5. Sackville West. 

6. The Republic of Hayti. Ships of war were dis- 
patched to that country to enforce the claims of our 
government. 

7. Moneys received from tariff duties on imported 
goods, and internal taxes on tobacco, spirits, and oleo- 
margarine in excess of the appropriations for the expenses 
of the government. . 


*Any one under each of these subdivisions will be correct. 
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There are few progressive teachers in America who have not heard of these MANUALS. 
There is a novelty and freshness about them which has taken the teachers by storm. 
Teachers will have what is sure to help them in their work, and the immense success of 


these MANUALS is probably due to this fact. 


Every page reflects new ideas. 


1. Practical Grammar 500 Exercises. 
Do YoU TEACH GRAMMAR? If you do, this book will put 
new life into your work. It isn’t a book of questions, but a 
book of exercises, — adapted to all grades. On every page 
you will find something entirely new. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Twrnty 
THOUSAND COPIES of this book have been sold within a 
year. Like the other MANUALS this number covers an old 
field ina new way. It is sensible and practical throughout. 
The sample letters are samples from business houses. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. There are at school 
to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow 
to manhood. Here is a book which has been specially pre- 
pared forsuch children. Its chapter headings are Carpen- 
tering, Brick- Work, Papering, Painting, 
Plastering, Stone-W ork, etc. [t contains about 60 
graded exercises, with hints and auswers. 


4, Easy Problems for Young Thinkers, 
This is an ARITHMETIC on a new plan, covering Primary and 
Grammar grade work. If you are tired of the kind of exer- 
cises usually given in arithmetic, buy this MANUAL, and you 
will find on every page much that is fresh and attractive. 
The book contains answers. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. This is 
avery peculiar book. It is intensely interesting from cover 
to cover. The work was prepared by Professor A. D. CAPEL 
of Cambridge University, England. Thousands of copies 
have already been sold both here and in England. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. 


Huston, Toronto. This book will contain 400 practical 
exercises, and will be one of the most valuable works on ( om- 
position ever written. 


Other numbers to follow. 


Price: Paper Bindings, 25 cts.,or 5 for $1.00. 


Special Rates to Schools ordering quantities, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, 
will secure from this office the record of carefully selected candi- 
dates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade_of school, 
or for school supervision. 


No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for accidental vacancies and 
for repeated openings of the new school year. Not a week 
passes when we do not have calls for teachers. Already calls for 
teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are coming in. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Hon. JOHN EATON, Pres. Marietta College, and for 16 years U.S. 
Comr. of Education. —‘‘ From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I 
should not expect any man in the country to excel him in selecting the 
right teacher for the right place.” 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfleld, Mass. —‘‘ We have obtained 
several teachers from the N. E. Bureau of Education for the schools 


of this city, all of whom have | pone highly satisfactory. We have 
always found there a good list of well-educated and experienced teach- 
ers to select from, and the representatious made to us cuncerning the 
candidates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. Much time 
has been saved by seeking teachers through the Bureau.” 


From A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind. — Dr. HTRAM 


Orcutt, Dear Sir: We have been pleased with the applications 
peomens by your agency, and have offered positions to several. This 
vorable regard prompts me to give you the exclusive preference in 


reporting favorable vacancies. I now waut five teachers, as indicated 


You have peculiar facilities for reaching out over the whole United 
States second to no agency inthe country. We shall not forg you. 

Monson Academy. D. M. D. 

Thanks for your promptness. Your information was ample, and 
didates excellent and more satisfactory than those suggested by the 
other agencies [ named. Cc. 8. D. 

Wilcox Female Iinst., Camden, Ala. 

I desire to thank you for the very able manner in which you assisted 
me in obtaining a teacher. EK, H. W. 

Middletown, Conn. 

I fully believe that you conduct the best Teachers’ Bureau in the 1a 
tion, aud shall not fail to seek your aid in the near future. 

Indianapolis, Ind. FP. 

The position I have received through your aid is most satisfactory, 
and I thank yee for securing it for me. A. W. T. 


Marlow, 
I wish to thank you for the excellent work you have done for me. 
Springfield, Mass. H. E. C. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, - é 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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